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historical memorialist of Canterbury, the Dean and 
annalist of Westminster. 
The Very Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, who was born 


A STRANGER nowadays, upon entering St. Peter’s| on the 13th of December, 1815, is the second son of the 


Abbey, at ~—— 


Westminster, any 


Sunday afternoon 
about sermon time, 
might readily 


enough, at .a first 
glance towards the 
pulpit, fancy him- 
self suddenly trans- 
ported back from the 
nineteenth to the 
seventeenth _cen- 
tury, and about to 
listen to a sermon 
from the lips of 
the author of the 
“Ductor Dubitan- 
tium.” It is like a 
glimpse of Jeremy 
Taylor. The coun- 
tenance is that of 
the scholar and the 
valetudinarian. The 
features, “ sicklied 
oer with the pale 
cast of thought,” 
are full of character. 
Their expression is 
at once kindly and 
ascetic, indicative, | 
if not of mortifica- | 
tion to self, of sym- 

thy for others. 

e resemblance to 
Taylor recognizable 
at the superficial 
glance is perfected 
bythe antique effect 
of the skull-cap of 
black velvet habitu- 
ally worn by the 
preacher. That 








een ? | late Dr. Edward 
| Stanley, formerly, 
for two-and-thirty 
years, rector of Al- 
derley, and after- 
wards, during -welve 
years, the Lord 
Bishop of Norwich. 
The prelate himself 
also was a second 
son and the young- 
est of seven children, 
His father, the 
grandfather of the 
now Dean of West- 
minster, was Sir 
John Thomas Stan- 
ley, Bart., of Alder- 
ley Park, near Con- 
gleton, Cheshire, 
and of Margaret, 
the heiress of Hugh 
Owen, Esq., of Pen- 
rhos, in the Isle of 
Anglesea. The ba- 
ronet of Alderley 
was the representa- 

| tive of an ancient 
| branch of the his- 
JY DV | torical family of the 
tia , | Stanleys, The elder 
|  _ of his two sons 

having duly suc- 
ceeded to his title 
and property, was 
in 1839 created 
Baron Stanley of 
Alderley. The 
younger having, in 
spite of his own 
earnest predilection 
for a maritime life, 
been induced to 
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cher is one who 


indeed, in some measure, akin by his genius to the 
and Holy 
delineator of Palestine, the 


author of “Holy Livi 
biographer of Arnold, 





hunt attntines 


enter the Church, so zealously applied himself thence- 
forth to the conscientious discharge of his duties as an. 


Dying.” It is the 
Pa ecclesiastic, that eventually, as we have seen, he won 
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his way to the episcopal dignity. Bishop Stanley, 
with the heart of a sailor throbbing in his breast all 
through life, never once, during the full seventy years to 
which it was prolonged, had discoverable any where in 
his nature the least bit in the world of the casuist. His 
energetic life and impulsive temperament had evidently 
considerable influence in moulding the character of the 
distinguished son whose career in the same path we here 
propose to sketch in distinct but rapid outline. So clearly 
does the mere force of the example set before the latter 
during his most impressionable years by his father, the 
bishop, tend to elucidate much that might otherwise be 
regarded’ as anomalous or enigmatical in the course 
pursued by the subject of this memoir, that we cannot 
but direct attention especially to the broad liberalism, 
the irrepressible impetuosity, the intense thoroughness, 
the all-embracing sympathy, simplicity, and geniality 
which were among the late Bishop Stanley’s conspicuous 
characteristics. Beginning his career as a curate at 
Windlesham, in Surrey, his true vocation only came to 
him in earnest when he had fairly settled down in the 
family living with his newly-married wife, Catherine, 
daughter of the Rev. Oswald Leycester, rector of Stoke- 
upon-Terne. There were born to them five children. 
At Alderley, also, were taken to his heart, as 
members. of his spiritual household, all the scattered 
units of the little aggregate of his congregation. A 
pleasant picture is that which has been drawn by filial 
affection as a memorial of the good rector of Alderley. 
Turning to it for a moment, we can see him as 
upon the: disc of the camera obscura, half skipper, 
half parson, clattering along the country roads and 
bye-lanes on his little black horse, the rapid sounds of 
whose hoofs were always welcome alike to old and young 
among his parishioners ; calling out in a cheery voice as 
he draws near some rustic tenement where he means to 
halt for a moment, so that those he is going to sce may 
be in readiness upon the instant for his alighting ; pulling 
out of his pocket for the chubby urchins who run to meet 
him, in reward for a clean face or a tidy frock, his store 
of cakes and gingerbreads ; visiting the sick, comforting 
the afflicted, rejoicing with those who rejoiced, thé friend 
and adviser of all—leading this enviable life in the midst 
of his own people, on the borders of the old alicestral 
park for two-and-thirty years. In his leisure hours, after 
the manner of the Rev. Gilbert White, of Selborne, jotting 
down his observations as an ornithologist to so much good 
purpose at last that he contrived to write for the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge “ A Familiar History 
of Birds; their Nature, Habits, and Instincts.” Having 
had his education almost entirely neglected, by reason of 
a constant change of schoolmasters until he was eighteen, 
Dr. Stanley, we are told by hi§ son, was in all essential 
respects self-educated. Wrenched out of his rural sur- 
roundings in 1837, at the instance of the then Premier, 
Lord Melbourne—the rector of Alderley, as reluctantly as 
he had originally consented to become a minister of 
religion, yielded his assent to become the Bishop of Nor- 
wich. So unsophisticated was he in his outspeaking 
liberalism that his installation sermon was the signal for 
a hubbub that was intermittently renewed during a period 
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| long subsequent. Yet so indomitable was he in the 

reiterated expression of Mis liberality as a Churchman 
'-that he shrank not, in 1843, from meeting the Irish priest, 
| Father Mathew, on a public platform in Norwich when 
| that noble-hearted man came there as the apostle of tem- 








perance. He even hesitated not, in 1846, to preach a 
funeral sermon in his own cathedral on Joseph Gurney, 
the Quaker philanthropist. Bishop Stanley again, it is 
agreeable to remember, had himself introduced to Mr. 
Macready, whom he congratuiated upon his management 
of Covent Garden Theatre ; and in 1847, and again in 
1848, entertained, as his guest in the episcopal palace, 
Jenny Lind, the Swedish nightingale. In the compara- 
tively recent remembrance of that incident, which is not 
likely soon to be forgotten, of a Socinian having been 
admitted to partake of the Sacrament at Westminster 
Abbey, it is at once curious and suggestive to recal to 
mind that other incident, notably occurring in the life of 
the Dean’s father, the Bishop of Norwich, wherein the 
latter, purely out of kindly complaisance to an aged and 
worthy man, allowed himself to become a subscriber to 
a wolume of sermons written by that client, the latter 
being an Unitarian minister, well known as such at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Thus broad in his sympathies, 
frank in his outspeaking, and generous in his tempera- 
ment was the father of the Dean of Westminster. 

At fourteen, that is in 182y, Arthur Stanley went to 
Rugby, to the head mastership of which Dr. Arnold had 
only the year previously been appointed. There the 
former remained until 1834, when he was removed to 
University College, Oxford. There the latter remained 
until his sudden and memorable death on Sunday, the 
12th of June, 1842, that being, as it happened the very 
eve of his birthday. For five years, therefore, Arthur 
Stanley was the favourite pupil, and for eight years after 
that the intimate friend of Thomas Arnold, of whose 
good and noble career he two years later became the 
worthy celebrant, in what still remains his own master- 
piece, and what will always hold a place among the 
greater masterpieces of biographical literature. 

Entered at University College in 1834, Stanley was 
elected a scholar on that foundation in 1837, during 
which year, on the 7th of June, he publicly recited in 
.the Theatre at Oxford, his prize poem of “ The Gipsies.” 
During the following year he graduated B.A., taking the 
higher degree of M.A. not long afterwards. He had 
already won a scholarship at Balliol, and, in addition to 
that, the Ireland Scholarship. Besides winning the New- 
degate Prize in 1837, he had, in that summer, taken first 
class in classics. In 1839 he gained the Latin essay 
prize, and in 1840 both the theological prize and the 
prize as English essayist. It was after all this he ob- 
tained his fellowship, continuing for several years to 
reside as tutor at his college. He it was who in 1842 
preached, in the chapel at Rugby School, the funeral 
sermon on the death of the great schoolmaster. Two 
years afterwards “The Life and Correspondence of 
Thomas Arnold” was published. Its author’s reputation 
was at once established. It assumed its place at once, 
and will retain it always on the same shelf with the most 
perfect biographies. in the language, with Boswell’s 
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“Johnson,” with Southey’s “Nelson,” with Johnson’s 
“ Savage,” with Forster's “ Goldsmith.” 
impression left by it is never obliterated. And the 
reader recurs to its perusal always delightedly for in- 
struction and for consolation. No more exquisite death- 
scene has ever been depicted. In the record of every 
detail there is a world of tenderness. With what touching 
solemnity is noted the circumstance that immediately be- 
fore the sudden death of the good and the great master, 
the last exercise set by him was Domus ultima! or that 
other coincidence that the last translation for Latin 
verses suggested by him were the tearful lines on the 
death of Sir Philip Sidney, in Spenser’s “Ruins of 
Time!” Or that crowningly-impressive fact that the 
closing words of his last lecture on the New Testament 
were those commenting on the striking words from St. 
John: “It doth not yet appear what we shall be; but 
we know that when He shall appear, we shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is!” Fifty-three, all 
but one day, were the years of Arnold when he breathed 
his last—struck down suddenly, very early on that Sun- 
day morning before he had yet left his bed, by one of 
the most excruciating maladies the human frame is liable 
to, the terrible spasmodic agony of the heart known as 
angina pectoris. Standing by that death-bed scene, as 
we are enabled to do by the vivid description of it penned 
by the loving biographer, we are enabled to realize, far 
better than even the Earl of Warwick could have done 
in obedience to what has always seemed to us the self- 
sufficient exclamation of Addison, “ How a Christian 
can die!” The resignation of Arnold under his appal- 
lingly-abrupt prostration, and during the fugitive intervals 
which elapsed between those insufferable moments of 
anguish that were, in mercy, at length terminated by his 
dissolution, leaves in the reader’s memory the balsam of 
a celestial and perennial anodyne. For ourselves, we 
can never tire of lingering over this affecting spectacle, 
the heartening and elevating influence of which nothing 
could well exaggerate. Listening to Arnold’s dying 
words, reading Stanley’s most moving record of them 
as they became more and more faintly audible in the 
silence of the death-chamber, each refers the benign con- 
solation to its ineffable source, each with a steadfast, 
thrilling finger points to Heaven :— 





Quid statis? Iapis 
Conclamat, primusque animos accendit in hostem. 
Non hzc humanis opibus, non arte magistra, 
Proveniunt..... a 
Major agit Deus, atque opera ad majora remittit. 


Besides being Public Examiner, Stanley was in 1845 
and 1846 the select preacher of his college. In 1847 he 
published his “Sermons and Essays on the Apostolical 
Age.” During the autumn of the following year his father 
the bishop, at threescore years and ten, expired at Brahan 
Castle, in Ross-shire, By an afflicting fatality it after- 
wards came to the knowledge of the bereaved family 
that less than six months previously the bishop’s youngest 
son, Captain Charles Stanley, of the Royal Engineers, 
had been suddenly cut off by fever in Van Diemen’s 
Land; the eldest son, Captain Owen Stanley, R.N., 
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| then in command of H.M.S. “Rattlesnake,” dying as 
suddenly six months afterwards at Sydney, New South 
Wales, on learning in rapid sequence of the unlooked-for 
demise of his father and his brother. The second son, 
still fellow, tutor, and examiner at Oxford, was from that 
time as the eldest-born of the house and head of that 
branch of the Stanleys. In the following year his filial 
affection prompted him to collect and edit the episcopal 
charges of his father, preceding them with a graceful 
“Memoir of Bishop Stanley.” In 1854 he published 
“The Epistles to the Corinthians, with elaborate notes 
and dissertations.” During the same year he produced 
his next work of importance the “ Historical Memorials 
of Canterbury.” The volume was the fruit of his re- 
searches as an archzologist in the great archiepiscopal 
city, to which he had been removed three years previously, 


| 








on his nomination as Canon of Canterbury, a dignity 
retained by him from 1851 to 1858. Already Mr. Stanley 
had become an honoured contributor to many of the 
more important periodicals, notably the two leading 
quarterlies. The second of the four principal divisions into 
which his “ Historical Memorials of Canterbury,” are sub- 
divided, meaning the account of the “Murder of Becket” 
had appeared anonymously in Sept. 1853, in the pages 
of the Quarterly. Besides that remarkable paper the 
book comprised within it a chapter on the landing of 
Augustine and the conversion of Ethelbert ; another 
which, as a lecture, had been originally delivered in the 
June of 1852, at Canterbury, on the career of Edward 
the Black Prince; and to complete all, a concluding chapter 
on the shrine of St. Thomas, of Canterbury, that ever- 
memorable shrine, the celebration of the annual pilgrim- 
age towards which is the first sunburst of poetry in English 
literature. An astoundingly matter-of-fact record is here 
given by the reverend archzologist of the swashbucklering 
spoliation of the treasures accumulated during four cen- 
turies on this historical tomb—the writer mentioning with 
a sort of sardonic glee, how the precious stones were one 
by one picked out carefully by jewellers ; how the iron 
chest of the shrine was broken open with a sledge 


| hammer; how the long-venerated bones within were 
| either scattered to the winds or indiscriminately interred 


with others, to prevent the possibility of their future 
identification ; how the skull in the golden head was 
burnt to ashes; how the jewels and precious metals 
were borne off in two strong boxes on the shoulders of 
eight stalwart men ; how the rest of the débris was car- 
ried away in twenty-six cartloads, the gems being added 
to the crown jewels, the hugest diamond of all, known 
as the Regale of France, the glory of the shrine, being 
worn from that time forth in a big thumb-ring by the 
burly instigator of the whole proceeding, Henry VIIL, 
our English Bluebeard. 

As a lecturer and still more as a preacher Dean 
Stanley has now, during more than twenty years, been 
not merely industrious, but indefatigable. As a pulpit 
orator he is always ready and, more or less, always 
felicitous. His funeral sermons are often as profoundly 
touching as the peerless “ Oraisons Funébres.” It would 
be laborious for ourselves and tedious for our readers if 
we were to attempt any thing like an exact enumeration 
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of the principal sermons that have thus been delivered 
by the Dean of Westminster and afterwards published 
separately. Several—indeed, the majority of these— 
evidence their originality in their very titles. He is 
hardly as poetically striking in his designations, it is true, 
as Jeremy Taylor, who wrote, among others, one magni- 
ficent sermon on “The Marriage Ring” and another on 
“The Apples of Sodom ;” but the drift or purport of 
Dean Stanley’s discourses cannot but be regarded as 
quite as impressively indicated, as, for example, through 
“The Crusade of Charity ” or through “ The Grieving of 
the Spirit.” Sometimes the selected title is marked at 
once by simplicity and comprehensiveness, as in “ Life 
and Death,” or again, in “Freedom and Labour.” 
Among the more logical of his arguments must be ranked 
his sermon on “Foundation and Superstructure ;” as 
among the most arresting and impressive is “The Spirit 
within the Wheels.” 

Elected in 1856 the Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at Oxford, he in the following year issued through 
the press his introductory lectures. He had just then 
published, in connection with the history of those sacred 
countries, his elaborate work on Sinai and Palestine. It 
was the outcome of investigations made by himself per- 
sonally in various parts of the Holy Land, whither he 
had gone in the winter of 1852 and the spring of 1853, 
in company with three congenial friends, Messrs. Wal- 
rond, Findlay, and Fremantle. Together they had 
traversed Egypt, Syria, and Arabia. The remarkable 
work which was the result of their wanderings, leaped, 
upon the instant, into popularity. It has since then run 
through very numerous editions, and, as happened with 
the “ Life of Arnold,” has been translated into several 
European languages. Nine years after its original pro- 
duction the volume was carefully revised and in many 
respects preaty improved, in consequence of its author 
having , in 1862, in attendance upon his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, revisited the sacred haunts 
of Palestine. The tour then undertaken was necessarily 
rapid, and the additional investigations necessarily per- 
functory. Here and there, however, as at the Mosque of 
Hedron, access was obtained to localities it would have 
been next to impossible to have entered, but for the fact 
of the travelling archzologist being attached to the suite 
of the Heir-Apparent. Throughout this journey—it was 
so hurried that it could hardly be called a pilgrimage— 
the author of the book on Sinai and Palestine preached 
in many awfully suggestive localities, as, for example, at 
Tiberias and at Nazareth. Well-selected extracts from 
the body of his important volume on Palestine have been 
issued in a handier form for the use of schools under the 
title of “ The Bible in the Holy Land.” 

In 1858 the author-preacher gave up his canonry at 
Canterbury, accepting instead a canonry at Christchurch, 
and becoming at the same time chaplain to Dr. Tait, the 
Bishop of London, since advanced to the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury. Then began Dr. Stanley's more public 
career in the metropolis. His chaplaincy to the Bishop 
of London and his new canonry at Christchurch were 
held by him until 1864, when, in January, he was ap- 
pointed Dean of Westminister. His predecessor, Dean 





Trench, had vacated that office, by his acceptance of the 
Archbishopric of Dublin. _ In addition to this distin- 
guished position in connexion with the Deanery of. the 
great Abbey Church at Wesgminster, that ancient edifice 
which has for eight hundred years been accumulating 
under its sacred roof-beams its historical claims tothe right 
of being regarded asthe National Mausoleum, Dean Stanley 
has received other signal evidences of the respect in 
which he is held, among others by the Sovereign. He 
was appointed Secretary of the Oxford University 
Commission. He continued for some years to act as 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of London. He is 
Deputy Clerk of the Closet, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, and Chaplain to the Prince of Wales. Since his 
installation in the Deanery he has done by the Abbey 
at Westminster what hedid by the Cathedral at Canter- 
bury—he has written also of the former, as of the latter, 
only far more copiously and elaborately, its “ Historical 
Memorials.” Acknowledging, as we cannot but do, the 
wide scope and ample range of his researches, both 
historical and archzological, we cannot but confess at the 
same time that the venerable edifice is described, for the 
most part, far too much, to our own fancy, with the gusto 
of ashowman. Dean Stanley’s descriptions of the Abbey, 
nay, of the very site of the abbey, before it was dreamt 
of, go far enough back in all conscience. We hear of 
the legendary temple of Apollo there, just as we hear of 
the legendary temple of Diana on the site of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Record is there made of Sebert’s Church, 
A.D. 616, the grave of Sebert being still pointed out in 
the Abbey precincts. Ultimately, touching more Solid 
ground, we come to the date of the solemn, yet hurried 
consecration of the Abbey by Archbishop Stigand, on 
Wednesday, the 28th of December, 1065, being the Feast 
of the Holy Innocents. Hurried the august ceremonial 
was by reason of the fact that he who was virtually the 
last of the Saxons, and at the same time also virtually 
the first of the Normans, the almost Albino King and 
Saint Edward the Confessor, was then dying. It seemed 
imminent, that death of the Confessor, even in the midst 
of the gorgeous pageantry of the consecration. Never- 
theless it took place fully a week afterwards, on the 5th 
January, 1066, when, as the tender record of the old 
chronicle has it—“ St. Peter, his friend, opened the gate 
of Paradise, and St. John, his own dear one, led him 
before the Divine Majesty.” Eight hundred years 
exactly after the consecration of St. Peter’s Abbey 
Church at Westminster, namely on the Feast of Holy 
Innocents, A.D. 1865, Dean Stanley had preached a 
sermon upon that suggestive anniversary. Out of thatcom- 
memorative sermon came his “ Historical Memorials.” 
The modesty with which his book was submitted by him 
to the public is best indicated by one sentence in his pre- 
face, where he says, “ After all that has been written on 
the Abbey, it would be absurd for any modern work to 
make pretensions to more than a rearrangement of 
already existing materials.” The character of the under- 
taking as a whole, the spirit in which it is achieved 
throughout, we cannot more clearly indicate at a glance 
than by referring to the penultimate sentence, in which 
Dean Stanley almost wistfully remarks, “It was the hope 
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of the founder, and the belief of his age, that on St. | at his gate.” Finally, in terms thrilling with tenderness, 


Peter’s Isle of Thorns was planted a ladder on which 
angels might be seen ascending and descending from the 
courts of heaven.” Having said this, the author solaces 


himself, for the substitution for that ladder to heaven of | 
| thus created for our companionship, for our instruction, 


a strange wilderness of tombs and monumental structures, 
many of them of portentous and hideous proportions, 
by acomforting citation from the musings of the judicious 
Hooker. 

As a biblical scholar, and as a laborious student in 
archeology, Dean Stanley has contributed largely and 
luminously—here to the “ Dictionary of the Bible,” here 


to the “Transactions of the Archzological Institute.” | 
Apart from his biography of his friend and master, Dr. | 
Arnold, apart from that his undoubted masterpiece, and | 


his three principal works on Canterbury, on Westminster, 
and on Palestine, his popularity is mainly traceable to 
his high and deserved reputation as a pulpit orator. As 
a preacher he is endowed with many rare qualifications. 
His sympathy with his theme, with his audience, and 
with the occasion bringing them together, has about it a 
readily-appreciable charm. As illustrative of this, no 
more striking instance could be well adduced than his 
suddenly-improvised funeral sermon on Charles Dickens, 
on the 19th of June, 1870, the Sunday immediately fol- 
lowing the date of the great novelist’s interment in Poet's 
Corner. Taking his text from the Gospel of that day, 
the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, he referred 
at once, with exquisite application to Him whose teach- 
ings were almost exclusively in parables, to “the use, 
the value, the sacredness of fictitious narrative.” <A 
passing allusion had been already made, almost upon 
the instant of the text having been articulated, to “the 
lamented and gifted being who had for years delighted 
and instructed the generation to which he belonged.” It 
was after the utterance of those foregoing words however, 
which might almost be called the sublimation of fictitious 
narrative, that he spoke of it significantly and impres- 
sively, and certainly with all-sufficient reason in so 
speaking, as “God's special gift to our own age.” It 
was then that came the tender and persuasive develop- 
ment of the thoughts and emotions, of the loving and 
grateful sympathies he was bent upon evolving from his 
theme in homage to the Creator, beside the newly-made 
grave of His gifted creature. Those who heard Dean 
Stanley—when all England was saddened to the heart, as 
at the loss of a dear personal friend—will not soon forget 
his exquisite allusions to some of the most distinctive 
characteristics of England’s great master-humourist. 
With literal truth he said of Dickens that, “however 
deep into the dregs of society his varied imagination led 
him in his writings to descend, it still breathed an un- 
tainted atmosphere;” adding, with force and felicity of 
expression, “he was able to show that even in dealing 
with the darkest scenes, and the most degraded charac- 
ters, genius could be clean and mirth could be innocent.” 
Applying the parable of the day more directly to his 
theme, he showed how peculiarly, through the radiant 
delineations of this incomparable realist in imaginative 
literature, “the rich man, faring sumptuously every day, 
was made to see and feel the presence of the Lazarus 











he referred 1» some among the ideal children of the de- 
parted author, “making that grave,” as he exclaimed, 
“seem to those who crowd around it, as though it were 
the very grave of those little innocents whom he had 


for our delight and solace.” The chords that answered 
to his touch as he thus spoke were the heartstrings of 
his hearers. The preacher then, after the manner of all 
great pulpit orators,-was at his best, the rifts of his own 
profoundly emotional and sympathetic nature were open 
and breathing balm :— 


Quid tibi odorato referam sudantia ligno 
Balsamaque, et baccas semper frondentis acanthi ? 





+ 
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MAY-DAY. 





N the old Alban calendar May was the second month, 
but in that of Numa Pompilius it occupied the fifth 
place. The name is derived either from Maia, the mother 
of Mercury, or from having been assigned, in honour of 
the Senate, the Majores or Maiores. The sacred rites of 
the Bona Dea were in this month performed by the vestal 
virgins and others for the safety of the people. On May- 
day a sacrifice was offered to the Lares, called Prastites, 
and a more public one to the same deities on the second. 
Among the Romans also this was the season of the 
Floralia, or floral games, which began on the 28th of 
April and lasted some days into May. According to 
Ovid, it was considered an unlucky month to be married 
in. It is curious that such a superstition should have 
lasted to our own time. 

We are told that the Druids assembled on the night 
of the last day of April, lighting bonfires to welcome the 
return of spring. The Saxons called the month 777- 
Miichi, because their cows could be milked three times 
a day, in consequence of the improved pasturage. It is 
probable, therefore, that from the earliest times in Eng- 
land May has been observed with some form of rejoicing. 
The Beltein fires, till recently kept up in Scotland, 
Ireland, and the Isle of Man, are believed to be traces of 
the heathen practices of the Celts at this season. How- 
ever that may be, the object of the present paper will be 
chiefly to trace its observance in the Middle Ages. We 
naturally think of Chaucer for the observances of “merrie 
England ” in the fourteenth century. In his “Court of 
Love” he tells us the court goes out 

“ To fetch the floures freshe, and braunche and blome ; 

And namely (especially) hawthorne brought both page and 


grome, ’ 
With fresh garlandes partye blew and white.” 


In the “Knight’s Tale” we are told how the noble 
maiden of a castle delighted to observe the season :— 


“ For May wole have no sloggardge a night ; 
The sesoun priketh every gentil herte, 
And maketh him out of his sleepe sterte, 
And seith, ‘ Arys, and do thine observance.’ 
This maked Emelye have remembrance 
To do honour to May, and for to ryse. 
I-clothed was sche fressh for to devyse. 
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And in the gardyn at the sonne upriste 

Sche walketh up and doun wher as hire liste. 
Sche gardereth flours, partye whyte and reede, 
To make a certeyn gerland for hire heede.” 


Shakspere alludes to this in “Midsummer Night's 
Dream :"— 


“ If thou lovest me, then, 
Steal forth thy father’s house, to-morrow night, 
And in the wood a league without the town, 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 
To do observance to a morn of May, 
There will I stay for thee.” 


We give one or two more examples from Chaucer :— 


“ Hard is his hart that loveth nought 
In May, whan al this mirth is wrought ; 
Whan he may on these braunches here 


The smale briddes syngen clere.” 
(Trans. of “ Romance of Rose.”) 


Of the daisy he says,— 


“ Whaune comen is the May, 
That in my bed ther daweth (dawns) me no day 
That I nam (am not) uppe and walkyng in the mede, 
To seen this floure ayein (against) the sunne spede.” 
(Prolog. to “ Legende of Goode Women.”) 


He uses this month to convey an idea of the bliss of 
heaven :— 


“ Through me men gou into the blissful place 
Of hertes hele, and dedly woundes cure ; 
Through me men gou into the welle of grace, 
There grene and lusty May shall ever endure.” 
(* Assembly of Foules.”) 


In early medizval romances the scenes are frequently 
laid in May. In that of “ Maulgis et la Belle Oriande” 
the hero and heroine “ met in a garden to make merry and 
amuse themselves after they had dined, and it was the 
time for taking a little repose. It was in the month of 
May, the season when the birds sing, and when all true 
lovers are thinking of their love.” In the second part of 
the romance of “Richard Coeur de Lion” the poet 
says,— 

* Merye is in the tyme of May 
Whenne foulis synge in her lay ; 
Floures on appyl-trees and perye 
Smale foules synge merye. 

Ladyes strowe here boures 
With rede roses and lylye floures, 
Gret joy is in frith (grove) and lake}.” 

May-poles, with their attendant morris-dancers, were 
introduced during the fifteenth century, but at what date 
is very uncertain. Inthe celebrated “ Hours” of Anne 
of Brittany, c. 1499, a very curious may-pole illustrates the 
month of May’. At Betley, in Staffordshire, a stained 
glass window in a house belonging to Mr. Tollett con- 
tains the earliest known representation of an English 
may-pole. Mr. Douce considered it temp. Edward IV. 
The shaft of this pole is painted in stripes of black and 
yellow, and all may-poles seem to be fantastically deco- 
rated in such a manner. Lads and lasses danced round 
the pole, a relic probably of the Roman /Vora/ia, 


1 Weber, ii. 149. 
2 Engraved in “ Book of Days,” i. 575. 








May pastimes were never more popular than in the 
merry days of bluff King Hal, who dearly loved such 
sports. Let us tgke a few lines from the black-letter 
pages of Stowe, who says, “In the moneth of May, 
namely on May-day in the morning, every man except 
impediment would walke into the sweete meadowes and 
greene woods, there to reioyce their spirites with the 
beauty and savour of sweete flowers and with the har- 
mony of birds, praysing God in their kind; and for 
example hereof, E. Hall hath noted that King 
Henry VIII., as in the third of his reign and divers other 
yeares, so namely in the seventh of his reign, on May- 
day in the morning, with Queen Katherine his wife, 
accompanied with many lords and ladies, rode a-maying 
from Greenwitch to the high ground of Shooter's Hill, 
whereas they passed by the way, they espied a companie 
of tall yeomen cloathed all in green, with greene whoodes, 
and with bowes and arrowes, to the number of two hun- 
dred. One, being their chieftaine, was called Robin 
Hoode, who required the king and his companie to stay 
and see his men shoote, whereunto the king graunting, 
Robin Hoode whistled, and all the two hundred archers 
shot off, loosing all at once, and when he whistled again 
they likewise shot againe, so that the noyse was straunge 
and loude, which greatly delighted the king, queene, and 
their companie. Moreover, this Robin Hoode desired 
the kinge and queene, with their retinue, to enter the 
greene woode, where in harbours made of boughs and 
decked with flowers, they were set and served plentifully 
with venison and wine by Robin Hoode and his meynie, 
to their great contentment, and had other pageants and 
pastimes .*” 

Aubrey, in his “ Remains,” says that at Oxford, “ Boys 
do blow cows’-horns and hollow canes all night ; and on 
May-day the young maids of every parish carry about 
garlands of flowers, which afterwards they hang up in 
their churches.” , 

Polydore Virgil speaks of the custom of decorating 
houses and sometimes churches with boughs and flowers 
on this day. According to a MS. in the British 
Museum, called “The State of Eton School,” 1560, 
quoted by Brand, the boys were allowed to rise at four, 
and gather May branches, if they could do it without 
wetting their feet, and so adorn the rooms. It appears 
that white-thorn gathered on May-day was considered 


| an antidote to witchcraft (Scott: “ Discovery of Witch- 


craft”). 
During the reign of Elizabeth May customs were very 
popular. The Puritans eyed them with especial dis- 


3 Stowe also tells us that in the reign of Henry VI. “the aldermen 
and sheriffes of London being on May-day at the Bishop of London’s 
wood, in the parish of Stebunheath, and having there a worshippfull 
dinner for themselves and other commers, Lydgate the poet, that 
was a monke of Bery, sent to them by a pursivant a joyfull com- 
mendation of that season,” beginning thus :— 


“ Mightie Flora, goddesse of fresh flowers, 
Which clothed hath the soyle in lustie greene, 
Made buds spring with her sweete showers, 
By influence of the sunshine ; 
To doe pleasance of intent full cleane, 
Unto the States which now sit here 
Hath Vere downe sent her owne daughter deare.” 
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favour, and doubtless their observance led to many 
abuses. After describing how young m2n and maidens 
went to the woods over-night, returning next morning 
with boughs and flowers, the Puritan, Stubbs, in his 
“ Anatomie of Abuses,” 1585, goes on to say, “ But their 
chiefest jewell they bring from thence (the woods) is 
their maie-poole, which they bring home with great 
yeneration, as thus: They have twentie or fourtie yoke 
of oxen, every oxe havyng a sweete nosegaie of flowers 
tyed on the tippe of his hornes, and these oxen drawe 
home this maie-poole (this stinckyng idoll, rather), which 
is covered all over with flowers and hearbes, bounde 
rounde aboute with stringes from the top to the bottome, 
and sometyme painted with variable colours, with two 
or three hundred men, women, and children followyng 
it with great devotion. And thus being reared up, with 
handkerchiefes and flags streamyng on the toppe, they 
strawe the ground aboute, binde greene boughs about it, 
sett up summer haules, bowers, and arbours hard by it. 
And then they fall to banquet and feast, to leape and 
daunce aboute it, as the heathen people did at the dedi- 
cation of their idolles, whereof this is a perfect patterne 
or rather, the thyng itself.” In Northbrook’s “Treatise 
on Dicing, Dauncing, &c.,” 1577, we have, “ What adoe 
make our young men at the time of May! Do they not 
use night watchings to rob and steal young trees out of 
other men’s grounde, and bring them into their parishe, 
with minstrels playing before? and when they have set 
it up they will deck it with floures and garlands, and 
daunce rounde (men and women together, moste un- 
seemly and intolerable, as I have proved before) about 
the tree, like unto the children of Israell that daunced 
about the golden calfe that they had set up.” In Rich’s 
“Honestie of this Age,” 1615, is this passage, “ The 
country swaine that will sweare more on Sundaies, 
dancing about a may-pole, than he will doe all the week 
after at his work, will have a cast at me.” Charles L., in 
his warrant of October 18, 1633, came to the rescue of 
May sports, and ordered that his good people be not 
disturbed from having their harmless recreations on the 
Sunday, “nor from having of May games, Whitson ales, 
and morris dancers, and the setting up of may-poles, and 
other sports therewith used, so as the same be had in due 
and convenient time without impediment or neglect of 
divine service” (Harris’s “Life of Charles I.,” 48). In 
1644 the Puritans had their revenge. All such “ hea- 
thenish vanities, generally abused to superstition and 
wickedness,” were abolished. Parish officers were ordered 
to take down the poles, and, in order to hasten the 
destruction, they were fined five shillings a week till they 
chose to obey. Sir Aston Cokam, 1658, speaking of the 
“zealots grown so ignorant,” says,— 


“They May-poles hate with all their soul, 
I think, because a cardinal was a Pole.” 


The tables were turned at the Restoration, and people 
joyfully returned to their May games. May-poles were 
re-erected throughout the country. On April 14, 1661, 
a pole 134 feet high was erected in the Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. Although fully described in our last (p. 
427), we may add that at the top the king’s arms, richly 








gilt, were placed, and a sort of balcony about the middle. 
“It was raised by twelve seamen, ‘by cables, pullies, and 
other tacklins with six great anchors,’ and in ‘four hours’ 
space it was advanced upright’ as near as they could 
guess where the former one stood.” A high wind broke 
it in 1672, and the whole was taken down in 1717, being 
purchased by Sir Isaac Newton, and removed to Wan- 
sted, in Essex,as a support to Hugon’s great telescope. 
London in the olden time seems to have had several 
permanent May-poles. There was a famous one set up 
before the south side of St. Andrew’s Church, called from 
the circumstance Undershaft. The last time it was 
raised was on “Evil May-day, 1517,” when there was 
“an insurrection made by apprentices against aliens.” 
Mr. Timbs says it hung on iron hooks over the doors of 
Shaft-alley until 3 Edward VL, when a curate in a sermon 
at Paul’s Cross called it an idol. According to Stow 
the parishioners hearing this, chopped up the pole, each 
person in the alley taking as much of it as hung over his 
door. Another famed pole stood in Basing Lane, near 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Stow says in his time it was kept 
in the high-roofed hall of the hostelry called Gerard’s 
Hall. 

We will dismiss the subject of May-poles with a quo- 
tation from the genial Washington Irving :-—“I shall 
never forget,” says that writer, “the delight I felt on 
first seeing a May-pole. It was on the banks of the 
Dee, close by the picturesque old bridge that stretches 
across the river from the quaint little city of Chester. I 
had already been carried back into former days by the 
antiquities of that venerable place, the examination of 
which is equal to turning over the pages of a black letter 
volume, or gazing on the pictures in Froissart. The 
May-pole on the margin of that poetic stream completed 
the illusion. My fancy adorned it with wreaths of 
flowers, and peopled the green bank with all the dancing 
revelry of May-day. The mere sight of this May-pole 
gave a glow to my feelings, and spread a charm over the 
country for the rest of the day; and as I traversed a 
part of the fair plain of Cheshire, and the beautiful 
borders of Wales, and looked from among swelling hills 
down a long green valley, through which ‘the Deva 
wound its wizard stream, my imagination turned all 
into a perfect Arcadia.” 

In this prosaic, unimaginative nineteenth century it is 
interesting to trace even slight remains of ancient 
customs observed in secluded parts of the country. We 
refer our readers to the pages of Brand and others for 
instances of the observance of May customs in recent 
times, as our space will only allow us briefly to notice 
an ancient accompaniment of May pastimes—the morris 
dancers. 

Mr. Douce, in his “Illustrations of Shakspere,” throws 
considerable light on the subject. He thinks the name 
derived from the Spanish morisco,a Moor, and though 
the genuine Moorish dance was very different from the 
European morris, it may have been corrupted from the 
former. The Spanish morisco is mentioned in the play 
of Variety, 164g, and it is still found in Spain under the 
name of fandango. It has been supposed that the 
morris dance was first brought into England ‘éemp. 

















Edward III, aie Sein of Gavat returned from Saain, but 


Mr. Douce thinks we had it from our Gallic neighbours, 
or from the Flemings. About the time of Henry VII. 
we find frequent mention of it in churchwardens’ 
accounts. Ritson, in his “Robin Hood” (I. cii.), says 
that in some places the May games of Robin Hood 
were nothing more than a morris dance, in which Robin 
Hood, Little John, Maid Marian, and Friar Tuck were 
the principal personages, with the fool, hobby-horse, &c. 
Mr. Douce does not think that Robin and his com- 
panions were at any time constituent characters in the 
morris. We have mentioned the stained glass at Betley, 
Staffordshire, as exhibiting an early may-pole. It also 
shows probably the oldest representation of a morris 
dance. No definite rules can be laid down as to the 
constitution of the May games, those of Robin Hood 
and the morris dances. The truth seems to be, as Mr. 
Douce says, they were “ blended together as convenience 
or caprice happened to dictate.” Brand quotes the fol- 
lowing description of a morris dance from a rare old 
poem, entitled “Cobbe’s Prophecies, his Signs and 
Tokens,” 1614:— 


“ Tt was my hap of late, by chance, 
To meet a country morris dance, 
When, chiefest of them all, the foole 
Plaied with a ladle and a toole ; 
And fine maide Marian with her smoile 
Shew’d how a rascall plaid the roile ; 
But when the hobby horse did wihy, 
Then all the wenches gave a lihy : 
But when they gan to shake their boxe 
And not a goose could catch a foxe, 
The — then put up his pipes, 
And all the woodcocks look’t like snipes.” 


The following particulars from the churchwardens 
accounts of Kingston-on-Thames will give an idea of the 
sort of entries found in such books :— 


23 Hen. VII.—For prynting of the mores garments and for 
serten gret leveres (liveries) 
For paynting a banner for Robin- hode 
24 Hen. VII.—For Little John’s cote . 
1 Hen. VIII.—For 4 yerds of Kendall for "Mayd Marian’s 
huke (kind of cloak) . 3 4 
To Mayde Marian for her labour for 2 years 20 
11 Hen. VIII.—For 3 brode yerds of rosett for _ -_ the 
frer'’s (friar’s) cote. 3 6 


COnGa 


It appears to have been sometimes difficult to keep 
the morris dancers in their proper place, for in the 
Articles of Visitation for the diocese of St. David, 1662, 
we have this query, “Have no minstrels, no morris 
dancers, no dogs, hawks, or hounds, been suffered to be 
brought or come into ye church, to the disturbance of 
the congregation ?” 

Our readers will find in Mr, Strutt’s “Queen Hoo 
Hall,” an admirable description of May sports, particu- 


larly of a morris dance; and in a paper entitled “ May | 


and its Memories,” by Mr. John Watson Dalby, which 


appeared in the Churchman's Shilling Magasine for May, 
1869 (vol. v., p. 230 ef seg.), many May customs and | 
events recorded with all the freshness and vigour of 
style which characterizes whatever comes from that 
gentleman’s pen. 
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+ 
CCORDING to one of the most popular legends of 
A the Church of Rome, St. Francisof Assisi, after fasting 
orty days in his cell on Mount Alverna, beheld a seraph 
bearing the form of a man crucified. When the vision had 
disappeared the founder of the Franciscan order found 
his feet, hands, and side impressed with the stigmata or 
five wounds of Christ. The records of Hagiology furnish 
us with other examples of this. SS. Catherine of Sienna, 
Hildegarde, Brigitta of Sweden, &c., may be mentioned, 
Dr. Ennemoser in his “ History of Magnetism,” gives 
details of the cases of Catherine Emmerich of Diilmen, 
Maria von MOrl, and Dominica Lazari. Particulars of the 
first of these were published by her physician in 1815, 
Of the latter case, that of Lazari, Ennemoser says she 
took neither food or drink from 1834 to 1844. All these 
persons seem to have been in a state of estatica at certain 
periods. The late Earl of Shrewsbury published a volume 
containing an account of visits to persons in that state. 
(“ Howitt, Hist. of the Supernatural,” i. 480.) 

The object of this article is to introduce to the notice 
of our readers a most remarkable case of this character, 
the person, Louise Lateau, being now living. The de- 
tails appear in Macmillan's Maga: sine for April, in a paper 
by Dr. Day, the facts having been taken chiefly from 
a work entitled “ Louise Lateau de Bois d’Haine : sa Vie, 
ses Extases, ses Stigmates,” (Louvain, 1870,) by Dr. 
Lefebvre, Professor of General Pathology and Therapeu- 
tics at the University of Louvain. The phenomena we 
are about to describe have been witnessed by upwards of 
a hundred medical friends of Dr. Lefebvre. 

Louise Lateau was born in January, 1850, in the 
village of Bois d’ Haine, Hainault, Belgium. From the 
age of 8 to that of 16 she appears to have discharged the 
duties of servant at various places, and returned home 
at the latter age in 1867, supporting herself by the needle. 
| In March and April, 1868, she was very ill, in fact her 
life was despaired of. On the 21st day of the latter 
month she recovered so as to be able to walk to church, 
and on the 24th the stigmata first appeared. - This 
phenomena we shall, with Dr. Day, first consider, and 
then that of ecstasy which she exhibited first on the 17th 
of July. Blood flowed from a spot on the left side of 
her chest on Friday April 24, the next Friday it came 
from her feet, and on the succeeding it oozed from 
side, feet and hands. On Sept. 28 the forehead was 
moist with blood, and these bleedings have occurred 
every Friday regularly ever since. Dr. Day has received 
a letter from Dr. Lefebvre in which he states that on his 
last visit (January 3, 1871) the bleeding took place in the 
usual manner. Dr. Lefebvre was the very man to inves- 
tigate a case of this character, as he had been for fifteen 
_years at the head of the medical staff of two lunatic 
_asylums. He describes the girl “as slightly below 
| middle height, of a not very stout frame, full face, with 
| some colour, a clear delicate skin, fair hair, soft clear 
| blue eyes, a small mouth, remarkably good white teeth, 
| and a pleasant intelligent expression. Her health is 
| good, and she is free from any scrofulous or other con- 
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stitutional taint. She has been always accustomed to 
hard work, and has shown a large amount of physical 
endurance.” She has been remarkably but not ostenta- 
tiously religious, from her childhood. On any day of the 
week except Friday, the hands appear thus :—“ On the 
back and palm of each hand there is an oval spot or 
patch, redder than the rest of the skin, and about half 
an inch in its longest diameter ; these patches are dry, 
and somewhat glistening on the surface and the centres 
of the two exactly correspond. On the dorsum and sole 
of each foot there are similar marks nearly three- 
quarters of an inch in length, and having the form of 
a parallelogiam with rounded angles. On examining 
these spots with a lens magnifying twenty diameters, 
the epidermis, or scarf skin, is found to be whole but 
very thin, so that the cwéis, or true skin, can be seen 
through it. The latter appears to be in its natural con- 
dition, except the papilla, or minute elevations in which 
the nerves of touch terminate, appear to be slightly 
atrophied and flattened. The marks on the forehead are 
not permanent, and except on Fridays, the points from 
which the blood escapes cannot be distinguished. The 
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rests on her chest with her right arm under her head, her eyes shut, 
her mouth half open, and the lower limbs completely extended and 
covered to her heels by herdress. At 3 p.m. she makes a sudden 
movement ; the arms are stretched out at right angles, with the 
body in a cross-like position, while the feet are brought together 
and crossed, the sole of the left foot lying on the upper sone of 
the right. This position is kept till 5 p.m. when she starts upon 
her knees with a bound, and assumes the attitude of one in prayer. 
The ecstatic fit lasts till about 6 or 7 p.m., when it terminates in a 
most appalling manner. The arms fall, and hang heavily by the 
side of the body; the head drops on the chest, the eyes are closed, 
the nose becomes pinched, and the face becomes very pale, while 
the hands feel like pieces of ice, and a cold sweat breaks out over 
the whole body ; the pulse is imperceptible, and there is rattling in 
the throat. This state lasts for some fifteen minutes, when the 
pulse returns, the bodily heat rises, and the colour is restored, but 
there is still a peculiar indefinable expression of the face. In a 
little time the eyes open, one object after another is looked at and 
recognised, the features relax, and the ecstatic fit is over.” 


We have thought it best to quote this somewhat 
lengthy extract from Dr. Day’s paper, in order to give 


| the fullest details of this extraordinary phenomenon. 


signs announcing the approaching bleeding begin to | 


show themselves on Thursday about noon. On each of 
the spots on the hands and feet a vesicle or little bladder 
begins to rise, which when fully formed, exactly 
covers the patch, and is filled with transparent serous 
fluid of a more or less reddish tint. The bleeding 
most always begins between midnight and 1 a.m. on 
Friday.” 

At first about seven-eighths of a quart of blood was 
lost in a day, but after the ecstatic attacks the flow has 
been less. On the Saturday the girl can resume her 
household duties. 

The ecstatic fits began as we have said on the 17th 
of July, and every Friday afterwards a similar attack has 


Louise Lateau dislikes being questioned on her sensa- 
tions during these attacks, but once she told her physician 
that after the ecstasy has set in, “she suddenly finds 
herself plunged into a flood of bright light ; more or less 
distinct forms soon begin to evolve themselves, and she 
then witnesses the several scenes of the Passion as they 
successively pass before her. She minutely described 
the cross and the vestments, the wounds, the crown of 
thorns around the head of the Saviour, who never looks 
at or speaks to her. She also gives various details 
regarding the persons about the Cross—the disciples, 
holy women, Jews and soldiers.” During these attacks 
sensibility seems to be extinguished. A bright light 
may be brought before the open eye, a scream uttered 
in her ear, or a pin thrust into the flesh without any 
effect being produced. A current of electro-magnetism 


| produces no manifestation of pain. 


taken place, beginning between 8a.m. and ga.m. and | 


ends at 6 p.m. We quote the following description of 
these wonderful attacks by Dr. Day :— 


“The girl sits on the edge of her chair with the body slightly 
inclined forward, and as motionless as a statue. The bleeding 
hands rest, enveloped in cloths, on her knees, while the eyes are 
wide open, and fixed as described. The expression of the face is 
that of rapt attention, and she seems lost in contemplation of 
some distant object. Her physiognomy during the seizure frequently 
changes ; sometimes the features become quite relaxed, the eyes 
are moist, and the mouth half open and smiling ; sometimes the 
lids will drop and partly veil the eyes, while the brow contracts, 
and tears roll down the cheeks ; and at times she grows pale and 
there is a look of terror, accompanied by starts and suppressed 
cries. The body sometimes slowly rotates, and the eyes accompany 
the movement as if following some invisible object. 


tiptoe, with the hands raised and either clasped or open like those 

the Orantes of the catacombs ; while the lips at the same time 
move, the breathing is rapid, the features are animated and full of 
emotion, and a face which ordinarily is almost plain, becomes posi- 
tively beautiful. About 1.30 p.m. she usually falls on her knees, 
with her hands joined and the body bent very much forwards. The 
expression of the countenance is now one of the profoundest con- 
templation. In this position she remains for about half an hour, 
and then resumes her seat. Towards 2 p.m. she begins again to 


lean slightly forward and then rises at first slowly, and afterwards 
more quickly, and finally, as if by some sudden movement of pro- 
jection, she falls with her face to the ground. 


In this position she 


Sometimes | 
she rises from her chair, and moves forward steps, standing on | 





Such statements are so wonderful that one is apt at 
first to refuse to believe them, and consider that some 
deception has been practised. But a careful perusal of 
Dr. Day’s paper seems to prove that deception could not 
have taken place. Dr. Lefebvre, when he first heard of 
the case, thought a pious fraud had been practised, but 
he does not for one moment hold that opinion now. If 
blistering agents had been used the doctor would have 
detected cantharides by the odour, and ammonia by the 
spangles on the skin. ‘On the supposition that both 
the stigmatization and the ecstasy were deceptive, they 
would present the following insuperable difficulty. While 
the latter would require the practice of a prolonged 
immobility, a frequent movement would be requisite to 
apply the stimulus to the stigmata in order to keep up a 
bleeding that lasts from ten to twenty hours.” On 
Wednesday, Feb. 3, 1869, Dr. Lefebvre tried another 
test. He visited the cottage with three friends and 
fitted on Louise a pair of strong leather gloves. The 
strings of these were twisted five times round the wrists, 
tied, and a special seal placed on each. At 7 a.m. the 
following Friday the gloves were removed, and the hands, 
which had been perfectly natural when the gloves were 
put on, were now covered with blood. On another 
occasion the gloves were put on with a like result. 














“ The 
laws of pathological physiology,” he says, “do not suffice 
to explain the production of these phenomena.” 


“rare cases” described in medical journals, &c. 


o——_—-_ - 


THE HEAD OF TOWY. 


HERE is no town in Wales which more vividly 
brings to the mind of the observant visitor the 
blended past and present of that country than Carmar- 
then. The superficial visitor, possibly, sees in it merely 
a well-kept, well-to-do, cheerful, yet quiet town of 
essentially comfortable appearance, with three or four 
public monuments of note, and some half-dozen of less 
importance—very picturesque, finely situated in the 
midst of a richly-cultivated country, and on a river 
which here—thanks to various tributarics—is of noble 
proportions. The essentially English aspect and charac- 
teristics of the place, too, may strike him ; the Welsh 
tongue and costumes being alike “conspicuous by their 
absence” in its streets, except on market days. The 
visitor who is something beyond a mere casual observer, 


| 


| as one of their countrymen expresses it. 


people, “whose pastime is psalm-singing and sermons,” 
To this gentle- 
man’s courtesy we are indebted for having been enabled 
to form a sounder judgment of Welsh character than 
we could otherwise have done during our brief visit to 
his country. 

Hospitable, genial, courteous at home ; shy, reserved, 
distrustful abroad ; such is the Welshman socially. And 
yet in either case his manner is marked by a simple 
quiet dignity, that irresistibly impresses you. He may 
stand before you under every social disadvantage— 


| poor, ill-dressed, ill-favoured, of inferior rank ; but that 
| air of unconscious dignity will be there still, although it 


| facilities for outward 


however, will see in Carmarthen not only a town of | 
great importance and attractions, but of ancient grandeur | 


and power. An earlier stage yet in British annals will 
be afforded him here. Looking out over the river, he 


primitive fishing craft being in use amongst the Welsh 
of the present day, as it was amongst their forefathers 
two thousand years since, with only this difference in 
its construction, that whereas the coracle of primitive 
date was covered with the hide of some animal, the pre- 
sent is coated with pitch and tar. 

The Carmarthen of to-day is, and yet is not, the 
Carmarthen of bygone ages. The population generally 
is still Welsh, but it is a Welsh population speaking and 
reading English, and staunchly loyal to the Sovereign of 
united Britain. And this reserved, shy, proud, and it 
must be admitted distrustful people—has not their 
history and exclusiveness made them so ?—can be sin- 
gularly enthusiastic in the expression of their feelings 
upon occasion. 
which their fervid poetical temperament may be stirred, 
enter one of their numerous and thronged places of 
worship, during the delivery of a sermon zx their native 
tongue, or attend some gathering or entertainment at 
which you may hear a song or lecture—still in their 
native tongue,—and the chances are you will be scarcely 
less impressed by the effect produced upon the absorbed 
hearers, than by the more startling enthusiasm provoked 
in revolutionary Frenchmen and Italians by the singing 
of the “ Marseillaise.” The genius and fire of the Welsh 
tongue is indisputable. The Welsh themselves assert 


If you would judge of the depth to | 


that the passions of love and hate find themselves | 


refused expression by any other language. It may be 


truly averred that the love of their native tongue is with 
them a passion,although nowto a certain extent deadened 


will be evident that he is himself painfully aware of the 
social disadvantages under which he labours. The 
inherent distrustfulness of which we speak, however 
(together with the use of the Welsh tongue for any 
ordinary purpose), promises to die out in the Principality 
at no distant date. This has been strikingly apparent 
of late years, more particularly within the last six or 
seven. The vastly increased spread of education, and 
intercourse afforded by railway 
extension during that time, have been instrumental in 
this. The better cultivated, however, have for a very 


| considerable length of time shown a marked predilection 
rg nthe for the use of the language, and, in fact, for all things 
will discern scores of coracles dotting its’ surface ; that | dilectic 


In this predilection, and the march towards 


English. 


| general Welsh Anglicization, Carmarthen has stood pro- 


minently forward, with her English educational establish- 
ments, entertainments, societies, literature, journalism, 
&c.; in fact in all circumstances calling for, or permitting 
the display of liberal and enlarged views. Progress 
would be the appropriate heading to the latest chapter 
of her history. 

We may observe here, by the way, that a careful 
detailed history of Carmarthen would involve a copious 
history of Wales. This fact will infallibly force itself 
on the observant visitor as upon his return to his 
inn. (the “Ivy Bush,” of course) after a ramble of 
varied and instructive interest about the town, he—as he 
quite naturally will do—takes his seat upon its lawn, and 
there gives himself up to thought on all that has gratified 
both eye and ear during the ramble in question, and con- 
templation of the scarcely to be surpassed scene that lies 
stretched out before him. The beauties and features of 
the valley of the Towy have been portrayed in the 
following lines :— — 


“ ___ Wealth, and power, and majesty ! 
Which most abound, I cannot say, 
On either side of Towy yay, 
From hence to where it meets the brine.” 


“ The lawns through which thou windst thy way ; 
Thy taste divine for hills and dales, 
For mossy banks and villaged vales ; 
The towers of old that grace thy sides, 
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The modern mansions that arise ; 
All conspire harmoniously to pay 
Thee this meed of praise, 

And I this humble lay.” 


is needless to say that, ere long, we find the whole past 
history of the town in which we have, for the time being, 
taken up our sojourn, passing in mental review before 
us :—First, the Myrddin, or Caerfyrddin of early British 
annals, presents itself to our mental vision; (a settlement 
of a description made familiar to us by Charles Knight's 
“Antiquities ” and “ Pictorial England ”)—with its in- 
habitants “skin-clothed and painted ;” a hardy, hand- 


some (as they are at this day), warlike, yet gentle- | 


mannered race; by no means, as has been the general 
belief, unskilled in arts, particularly in that of scientific 


warfare, and destined not alone to cause “Great Czesar’s | 


Legions to quake,” but at a subsequent date to wring 
from the nobler nation called English this cry :— 


“ Beware of Wales! Christ Jesu must us kepe, 
That it make not our childers’ childe to weepe !” 


The Roman period next follows, and in the year 70, 
A.D., we find that by the Latinizing process of appending 
um to the terminations of the names of British towns or 
settlements, Myrddin has become Merddynum, or Mari- 
dunum, a Roman Station towers in its midst, and here 
conveyed two sections of the famous Via Fulia. Car- 
marthen bridge (not as it now appears, but as it was pre- 
viously to being widened) is an undoubted remnant of 
this period. The town, as it is shown in ancient maps, 
with “Castell” walls and gates, was founded by Maximus 
(Magnus), he to whose name attaches the stigma of 
having been the first Christian Prince who shed the blood 
of his Christian subjects on account of their religious 
opinions. The said prince, by-the-bye, was originally a 
low-born Spanish adventurer. This very Maximus it 
was who colonized a portion of Brittany with Welshmen, 
(ie. Britons) probably with part of that vast body—con- 
sisting of 130,000 soldiers and plebeians combined—which 
he transported hence into Gaul for the purpose of over- 
throwing there (in concert with the Gallic armies and 
nation) the Emperor Gratian, and in which design he 
was successful. 

To the Roman follows that long “span of time "—the 
medieval period. 
marthen was a constituted point of defence and attack, 
both with the external and internal foe, and its vicissi- 
tudes of fortune were proportionate. The qualities of the 


medizval Welsh princes were not exactly those of fair | 
dealing and chivalrous forbearance in the matter oflaying | scenes of its historical drama have been enacted ; loyal, 


their hands on each other’s possessions, did occasion offer 
for so doing with impunity. 
tort seems to have been a motto pretty generally under- 
stood amongst them ; and it is no exaggeration to say 


that five times out of six Carmarthen suffered at the | 


hands of internecine strife, and the sixth alone at that 
of the outward foe. Saxons, Danish, Picts, Scots 
(ie. Irish), French, Flemish, Norman, finally that 


Throughout its entire length Car- | 
| sovereign. 


Les absens ont toujours | 
No break occurs in that fact, however greatly it may 
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| amalgamation of races represented by the English—all in 


| 


| 


| 


| for invasion or 


| ford, &c.” 
restored the crown to the ancient British line,” they at 


turn. 
On the removal of the Welsh archbishopric Carmarthen 
became—or, to speak more accurately, was looked upon 


With memory and imagination alike stimulated, it | as—the ancient capital of Wales, and continued to be the 


residence and seat of government of the governors or 
princes of South Wales up to the date of the division of 
the country into three dominions by Rhodri Mawr 
(sovereign of all Wales) in 876. At that date the princes 
of South Wales—ever invading or invaded, moreover, at 
still fiercer feud with the princes of their own race— 
removed to Dynevor, fifteen miles further up the Towy, 
for better security, and henceforth “princely Carmarthen” 
became neither more nor less than a species of noble 
bulwark or outwork against which it was first necessary 
incursion to dash itself, and either 
destroy or be destroyed before attempting to gain 
the citadel. It was then that the valley of the Towy 
began to bristle with fortresses as it does with their ruins 
at this day. The degree of importance attached to the 
possession of Carmarthen, even down to the date of the 
Commonwealth, is curiously manifested by a sermon 
which was preached in St. Paul's Cathedral, London, on 
the occasion of that town’s surrender to Cromwell's 
general, Langhorne, after a stout Royalist defence in 
1645, and which bears the following title-page :—“ Reall 

Thankfulnesse ; or, A Sermon Preached in Pavls Church, 

London, vpon the second day of November, 1645, at a 

Publike Thanksgiving for the taking in of the Towns and 

Castles of Caermarthen and Monmouth in Wales.” The 

sermon was preached by one Simeon Ash, preacher at 

Basingshaw, London, and one of the assembly of divines. 

The texts preached from were rcspectively “ Offer to God 

thanksgiving; and pay thy vows unto the most High” 

(Psalms I. 14), and “ Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me : 

and to him that ordereth his conversation aright will I 

shew the salvation of God” (Psalms 1. 23). 

Loyal Carmarthen found a means of venting her dis- 
pleasure against the Protector some four years later by 
recording his passage through that town (ev route for 
Ireland) in the following terms :—‘“ This yeer, in July, 
A.D. 1649, that bloody O. Cromwell was at Carmarthen, 
vpon his way to Ireland, where he committed many 
bloody massacres in Tredagh (Drogheda) and Wex- 
When “British hands, on Bosworth’s field, 


the same time transformed contumacious Carmarthen 
into a devoted loyal subject of united England's reigning 
The Carmarthen of the “Emergence” and 
modern periods presents herself as emphatically a part of 
England, closely concerned in and affected by her 
fortunes. She is the stage, indeed, whereon various 


flourishing, opulent—more so at times than others—and 
lastly important, always important, in some way or other. 


vary in nature. It is the feature in her history which, 
in all probability, will most deeply impress the visitor 
either as seated, as we have suggested, on the lawn 
of the “Ivy Bush,” he recognizes the white trail of 
the “iron horse’’ wreathing itself along the valley, or 
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strolls on the bulwarks and counts the numerous vessels 
sailing in and out at that point of the river, or, lastly, 
saunters about the cleanly well-kept streets, and looks 
with a sort of surprise on its many handsome solid 
dwelling-houses. It is true that these last generally have 
the appearance of having been occupied at no very 
remote date by a higher, more opulent class than at the 
present, and in this surmise, we believe, we are partially 
correct ; that “iron horse” of which we spoke just now 
having, we believe, rather taken away than brought 
additional members to the upper class community. As 
this judgment was formed three years since, however, it 
may be no longer correct '. 








ALPINE JOTTINGS.—I. 


A SWISS SHRINE, 


Reached Einsiedeln (canton Schwytz), and paid a short 
visit to the church of the great Benedictine monastery; a 
large and gorgeously decorated building in a very inferior 
style of Italian architecture. The gilt ornamentation is pro- 
fuse, but the only thing to my taste is the splendid new 
corona which hangs from the roof. ‘The chapel of the Blessed 
Virgin is of black marble, and contains a miraculous image of 
the Virgin and Child, before which many pilgrims were per- 
forming their devotions. ‘The image is scarcely discernible in 
the dim light, but after looking for some time, I made it out in 
a cloud of lace and a framework blazing with gold and colour. 
Tradition has it that the church, though founded in the tenth 
century, was consecrated by our Lord Himself, who anticipated 
by night the ecclesiastical ceremony that was to have taken 
place next day. The church is further said to have been seven 
times burnt, which accounts for the blackened faces of the 
precious images on each occasion miraculously saved. Some of 
the altars have glass fronts, showing enshrined within the real 
bodies of the Romish saints richly attired. 


ENGELBERG TO ENGSTLEN. 


The situation of Engelberg is lovely—closely surrounded 
by mountains whose lower slopes are luxuriant with forest 
and meadows, while their heights are loaded with glaciers, 
or send up sharp bare peaks into the clear sky. 
table @héte at one o'clock, and then left with guide for the 
Engstlen Alp by the Joch Pass. The path winds through 
meadows to the southern forest slopes, passes the front of 
Hotel Titlis, ascends rapidly for a mile or two, then gently over 
pastures, then, by long steep zig-zags, mounts the crest of the 
Triibsee Alp. Descending slightly, a small, perfectly flat plain 
is crossed, with the rocky slopes and snowy ridges of the Titlis 
on its left, and on its right the dark little lake called the 
Triibsee, fed by a broad straggling stream, which descends from 
the side of Titlis in the form of the Staiibi water-fall. We had 
to cross this stream by jumping and wading. Then another 


Dined at | 





steep ascent brought us to the summit of the Engstlen Alp, | 


' We have made no attempt here at an account of Carmarthen, 
monumental, archzological, &c.; but to any visitor anxious for 
such, we recommend the useful work on that town published by 
Mr. Spurrell, 


| 


where a beautiful view of the ‘Oberland mountains opened 
before us, the magnificent mass of the Wetterhorn being the 
nearest and most prominent. The Titlis was behind us, and 
the Wiirdenstocke, with a fine rangg of glaciers, close on our 
left. In our descent we saw the Engstlensee, a pretty little 
lake ; and in about four hours from Engelberg reached the inn 
on the Engstlen Alp, 6000 feet above the sea, consisting of two 
wooden buildings in the Swiss chd/et style. My room was a 
mere garret, through the outer log walls of which I could see 
the sky and feel somewhat too distinctly the outer air. My bed 
was under the sloping roof, so that I ran some risk of getting a 
knock on the head when turning in. 


MEYRINGEN TO THE FAULHORN, 

Starting about six o’clock, and ascending easily through 
the woods to the entrance of the well-known vale of Rosenlaui, 
we met the bright and bracing western breeze, purified (if 
that might be) by yesterday’s rain. The brilliant sun, from 
which we were shaded, lit up the heights and opposite pine- 
forests gloriously, while the torrent of the Reichenbach, so 
boisterous further down, here ran peacefully through green 
meadows, singing a quiet lullaby. Somewhat above the baths 
of Rosenlaui we visited the singular chasm through which the 
stream from the glacier forces its way. It is 300 feet in depth 
and but five or six wide, so that the water is hardly visible, 
though its deep thundering roar is plainly heard. Mounting 
towards the pass of the Great Scheideck, the quiet vale below 
presented a picture of pastoral loveliness we!l contrasted with 
the awful peaks of the rugged Engelhérner—made more sub- 
lime by a half veil of soft blue mist—and the grand glacier-laden 
and snow-crowned precipices of the Wetterhorn. At the inn 
on the Great Scheideck we caught a momentary glimpse of a 
remarkable looking figure, dressed in a loose round jacket or 
blouse, knickerbockers, and magenta coloured hose, whose sex 
at first puzzled us; but the nondescript proved on further 
observation to be a woman. At a projecting rocky ridge 
further up the view is magnificent, the Wetterhorn and 
Eigher in front, and the wild and magnificent peak of the 
Shreckhorn in the rear, rising darkly out of a dazzling 
field of ice and snow. Enormous masses of glacier were 
piled up in the huge rocky basins formed by the mountains, 
and streamed down, carrying their lovely tinge of blue into 
the pastures of the vale of Grindelwald. The view from the 
top of the Faulhorn is a splendid panorama ; every peak, 
from the Finster Aarhorn, the highest, to the Righi, which is 
among the lowest, is grandly prominent. 


A RAMBLE IN THE UPPER VALLEY OF LAUTERBRUNNEN, 


The path to Miirren ascends steeply to the west of Lauter- 
brunnen over a natural buttress which forms a break in 
the vast precipices overhanging the valley. We crossed 
the stream of the Staubbach rushing down through the steep 
wood to where it hurls itself over the cliff, dissolving into a 
thin veil of foam during its long fall, and still rising emerged 
from the wood on open pasture in less than two hours from 
Lauterbrunnen. Looking across the valley we counted ten 


| glaciers streaming down the bare rocks ; and the gigantic pre- 


cipice which forms the western face of the Jungfrau was dis- 
closed to view from top to bottom. Another quarter of an 
hour brought us to the Hotel Silberhorn, in the village of 
Miirren, 5018 feet above the sea-level. ‘The view from the 
balcony of the hotel was exceedingly grand, commanding all 
the glaciers before-named, and the fine peaks of many moun- 
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tains, the Silberhorn of the Jungfrau being just visible over the 
shoulder of its western rocks. The upper peaks and snows of 
the Wetterhorn were to be seen over the Wengern Alp, the 
Hotel Jungfrau on which was also distinctly visible, while to 
the north of it rose the dark form of the Lauberhorn, a strong 
contrast to the mass of snow and glacier so near at hand. 
After dinner some thirty or forty people of the neighbourhood 
assembled near the door, and sang in good harmony several 
pieces, including -the beautiful chorale from the Hymn of 
Praise, and our National Anthem. When we left the Hotel 
Silberhorn next morning the landlord introduced “ua gargon,” 
whom he recommended as our guide to the Falls of the 
Schmadribach. Poor fellow! he could not have been less 
than twenty-five years of age, but was stunted in growth, and 
had such a scared, vacant, yet anxious look as to move or~'s 
heart towards him. He shouldered both our bags, and about 
six o'clock we started, descending rapidly into the defile of the 
Sefinenlutschine, which we crossed at the bottom of the gorge. 
When we began again to ascend the path was occasionally 
very steep and over rough rocks, but profusely covered with 
mosses and ferns, and deliciously shaded by trees. We had seen 
the Falls from the Hotel Schmadribach, and in about an hour 
got as near them as it is said to be worth while to go. The 
water is not seen until, flowing to the edge of a lofty precipice in 
a narrow stream, far above the point of observation, it suddenly 
widens out, and descends the rock in a fall of about 200 feet. 
The lonely situation and the height of the fall above the point 
of view form perhaps the chief attractions of the spot. We lay 


down on the grass for half an hour or so to enjoy the result of | 


our walk, while several goats left a large herd feeding around 
to satisfy their curiosity by a good look at us. Retracing our 
steps towards Lauterbrunnen, we paused again to contemplate 
the grandeur of the tremendous cliff carrying the Jungfrau on 
the east. Ido not think it can be less than 5000 feet in 
height ; and the two bare points in which it culminates seem 
literally to swim in the liquid air, In passing we inspected 
the two curious waterfalls known as the Rosenbach and Trum- 
lenbach, which proceed from this precipice. The streams of 
both issue direct from the rock, but one is composed of beauti- 
fully clear spring water, while the water of the other is glacial 
and opaque. ‘The Trumlenbach is particularly remarkable. 
The water spurts out of an oblong hole in the rock with 
tremendous force against the side of a cavern open to the air, 
and then descends towards the valley in a fall on which the 
sun displays an iris of perfectly oval form. 


THE GIESSBACH FALLS-—-ARCADIAN QUARTERS, 


Long before reaching it I could just distinguish the lovely 
Hotel du Giessbach, nestling in its woody dell above the lake, 
and about half-past seven o'clock we reached its door. ‘The 
portly old dame who has charge of that department stood at 
the door, slate in hand, to consign the different visitors to their 
respective domiciles as they arrived, and I fancy that those 
who had not already ordered rooms must have fared badly. 
We had written from Meyringen to give orders, and our names 
were therefore found duly inscribed on the slate ; the rooms 
were announced as “ 2 ef 3 dans Je chalet,” and a young woman 
was told off to conduct us there. The chalet is a little wooden 


house about half-way down the garden in front of the hotel, 
covered with creeping plants, a fountain just in front, its own 
little sitting-room nicely furnished, and a civil and attentive 
keeper. 
Being Sunday, and no English church service, we had 
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simply to luxuriate in idleness, and a very eligible retreat 
we found it for this occupation. Strolling about the grounds 
we visited the hanging gallery that was under the water 
at the fourth or fifth fall, remaining some minutes to enjoy 
the novel sight and sound of the tremendous rush of water 
over us, forming a veil before the landscape in front. This 
beautiful fall, embosomed in trees and descending direct to 
the lovely lake below, I think unsurpassed by any in Swit- 
zerland. Its nightly illumination with coloured fires, though 
pretty, is cockneyfied and pantomimic. To show how rapidly 
the number of visitors to this place has increased, the landlord 
told us that he opened his hotel in 1857 with twenty-nine beds 
and one sa//e-a-manger, and that in the previous week, with 
upwards of 200 beds and three sad/es, he had sent away 120 
applicants from want of accommodation. 

O. L. H. 


REVIEWS. 


Life and Travels of George Whitefield. M.A. By James 
PATERSON GLEDSTONE. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co, 1871. 


Many “lives” have been written of George Whitefield, but 
this is by far the best. Concise, yet complete ; appreciative, 
yet impartial ; it does justice to the subject, and credit to the 
author. 

No man’s life was ever more instructive, or more deserved 
to be well written than that of the man who, born at the 
well-known “ Bell” Inn at Gloucester, and educated at the 
free Grammar school in that city, commenced life as the 
common drawer at his mother’s inn; went as a servitor to 
Oxford ; became acquainted there with Charles and John 
Wesley ; “turned Methodist,” was ordained by good Bishop 
Benson, “ drove fifteen persons mad with his first sermon ;” 
became the greatest Evangelist since the days of the apostles, 
and died at the early age of fifty-six, worn out by his labours 
for the glory of God and the good of his fellow-creatures. 
The mere story of Whitefield’s life and career is too familiar 
to need recapitulation here. We shall better occupy the space 
we can allot to him by inquiring into the causes of the almost 
marvellous effects which he produced upon his generation. 
Those effects are to be accounted for on natural grounds by 
the character of the man, the religious condition of the age, 
and the nature of the audiences to which he particularly ad- 
dressed himself. He was a great preacher, but an indifferent 
theologian, and a consummate orator, but a superficial thinker. 
On the other hand, he was as zealous as Peter, and as 
persistent as Paul. ‘When the bishop laid his hands upon 
my head, if my vile heart doth not deceive me, I offered up my 
whole spirit, soul and body, to the service of God's sanctuary.” 
This is one of the earliest of the many confessions in which he 
divulged to the world the internal workings of his heart, and as 
there is no doubt that the statement was literally true, so his 
whole career proves that in this spirit of self-sacrifice he spent 
his life. He might have had high preferment in the Church, 
he might have basked in the society and enjoyed the favours 
of the aristocracy ; he might have gratified a natural love of 
praise by listening incessantly to the plaudits of the tens of 
thousands of all classes of Englishmen who crowded to 
listen to his preaching ; all that can attract cupidity, or flatter 
vanity, or excite ambition, was daily offered to him ; but he 
rejected it all that he might win souls for Christ. With this 








sole object he crossed the Atlantic thirteen times, not in the 
saloons of swift steamers, but in the close cabins of the 
trading vessels of the first half of the last century; and 
notwithstanding these voyages, and his incessant travels in 
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England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and America, he preached | 


more than eighteen thousand sermons. In order to approxi- 
mate to an understanding of such labours, be it borne in 
mind also, that his preaching was not the formal occupa- 
tion of the pulpit for half an hour or so. “ Mr. Whitefield,” 
said an old and illiterate hearer, “preached like a lion ;” 
and his prudent and truthful companion, Comelius Winter, 
says of him, “His freedom in the use of his passions often 
put my pride to the trial. I could hardly bear such unreserved 


use of tears, and the scope he gave to his feelings ; for some- | 


times he exceedingly wept, stamped loudly and passionately, | 


and was frequently so overcome that for a few seconds you 
would suspect he never could recover; and when he did, 
nature required some little time to compose herself.” Here, 
then, was the secret of his success; he was thoroughly in 
earnest. 


* He preach’d as though he ne’er should preach again, 
He preach’d as dying, unto dying men.” 


We by no means wish it to be understood that we think 
Whitefield’s preaching would be as effective now as it was in his 
time, or that without his genius modern preachers should 
imitate his style, for as we shall presently intimate, we think 
his success is greatly attributable to the religious condition 
and other circumstances of his age ; but we do desire to intimate 
that if modern preachers should attempt not to preach like him, 
they should at least endeavour to preach so as to convince their 
auditors that, like him, they are conscious of their awful 
charge, and anxious that their flocks may feel it too. Lowas is 
the condition of the modern bar, it is still far superior to the 
pulpit in this respect, though the clergyman has infinite 
advantages in the superiority of his topics over the barrister. 
Go to the Central Criminal Court, and you will hear a barrister, 
though he has probably not the least doubt of his client's 
guilt, make a passionate appeal to the jury on behalf of one 
accused of some petty fraud or theft. Go to Westminster 
Hall, and you may listen to counsel contesting their client’s 
rights in respect of an alleged trespass or a bill of exchange, 
with as much zeal, energy and eloquence, as if some great 
personal interest was involved in the verdict, and this not 


of the term, and ofttimes with little or no time for preparation. 
But turn to the modern pulpit and contrast the opportunity 
with the use which is made of it. 


“There stands the messenger of Truth ; there stands 
The legate of the skies ; His name divine, 
His office sacred, his credentials clear ; 
By him the violated law shou/d speak 
In thunders ; and by him in strains as sweet 
As angels use the Word shou/d whisper peace.” 


But does the Gospel thus come to us from the lips of 
modern preachers? Possessing the lever which was all that 
Archimedes wanted to enable him to move the world, how do 
they move or even affect it? They are to be numbered by 
tens of thousands, but there are, probably, not more than ten 
in a thousand to whom the description of a pulpit orator, no 
matter of what grade, is applicable. Nay, in all Great Britain 


there are probably not ten who could be justly described as great 








orators. If we would seek for men who should now represent 
Whitefield or Chalmers, Kirwan or Robert Hall, differing as 
they did from each other, but still each of them a great puipit 
orator, we know not where to find them. We have a few men 
in the Church and out of it who can still move the reason, 
sway the passions, and affect the minds of their congrega- 
tions, but the mass of preachers are attended as much from 
custom or sense of duty, as from their attractive powers; we 
sit under them ceremoniously, and listen to them patiently; 
we assent to what they say and immediately forget it, and we 
depart in peace, only too frequently to begin to sin again. 
“ My Lord,” said Betterton the tragedian to a bishop who was 
conversing with him on the different effects produced by acting 
and preaching, “the stage would soon be deserted if the 
actors spoke like preachers. We players speak of things 
imaginary as though they were real, and too many of the 
clergy speak of things real as though they were imaginary.” 
This is still too true; we have many faithful preachers, but 
where are the orators? Our clergymen and ministers still 
speak to us “of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come,” but where are they who make us tremble? We leave 
the churches, discoursing of the preacher, or the sermon, or even 
of the surplice or the gown, while Whitefield’s hearers went away 
crying out in the agony of their souls, “ Have mercy upon us, 
miserable sinners.” 

Another cause of the different effect produced by modem 
preachers as compared with Whitefield will be found, it must 
be admitted, in the altered circumstances of the age. We live 
at a time when he would be a brave man who avowed his 
indifference to religion. Now we are so religious that we 
dispute with ardour, and sometimes with rancour, not indeed 
about creeds or doctrines—we have got too enlightened and 
charitable for that—but even about vestments and ceremonies. 
In Whitefield’s time the Church was asleep, and he came 
commissioned, as he believed, to arouse it out of sleep. The 


| trumpet of an archangel could scarcely produce a more start- 





ling effect than when, excluded from the churches on account 
of his enthusiasm, he stood upon some convenient tump or 
improvised pulpit in the open air, and cried with the prophet 
Jeremiah, “Oh earth, earth, earth, hear the word of the 
Lord!” The doctrines which he promulged were almost as 
new and strange to the audiences to whom he preached as 
those in the Sermon on the Mount were to the people who 
were privileged to listen to our Saviour. Whitefield preached 
to those who, in a religious sense, were not men and women, 


merely twice a week, but frequently twice or thrice every day | but dry bones ; and as he preached there was, as in the valley 


described by Ezekiel, a shaking of the dry bones, and the 
sinews and the flesh came upon them, and the skin covered 
them ; and as he prayed, the breath came into them, and they 
lived. Whitefield discoursed to his hearers not of morality or 
legality, of forms or ceremonies, of copes or chasubles, of wine 
with or without water, of penances, or of genuflexions ; but of 
“our eternal election by the Father through the Son, of our 
free justification through faith in His blood, of our sanctifica- 
tion as the consequence of that, and of our final perseverance 
and glorification as the result of all.” No wonder that they 


| listened to the unknown themes ; that they were humbled at the 


disclosure thus made to them of their spiritual state, and that 
when he had ceased they crowded around him or showered 
notes upon him with the anxious inquiry, “What shall we do 
to be saved ?” 

Moreover, much of his success must be attributed to the 
character of those he addressed. It is true that he could 
charm, captivate, and subdue his audience, whether he preached 
to peers and peeresses in the Countess of Huntingdon’s draw- 
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ing-room, or to the colliers of Kingswood or the ruffians of 
Moorfields ; but on the former the effect was too commonly 
as temporary as the acting of Garrick, while on the poor and 
ignorant and brutal it produced an abiding effect which 
resulted in conversion and a practical change of life. Such 
audiences as Whitefield addressed could scarcely be collected 
now in London or in the provinces. There would still be 
abundance of ignorance and brutality in any open-air congre- 
gation now, but the audience and the preacher would not now 
stand in the same relative position as they did in Whitefield’s 
case. Cheap literature of all kinds, public lectures of all 
grades, open discussions on all subjects, have made nearly all 
classes of men familiar with the leading doctrines of religion 
and with the common arguments in their favour or against 
them. Take a stroll now on any Sunday or holiday, and if you 
see a crowd, you will probably find them, instead of bull-baiting 
or cock-fighting, as in his time, listening to, or it may be 
disputing with some home missionary or temperance advocate 
or infidel or socialist lecturer; and reasoning if not high, yet 
warmly — 


“ Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
Fix’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute.” 


And if it be equally true that they find “ no end, in wandering 
mazes lost,” yet they are familiarized with the subjects and 
ready to dispute upon them. Such an audience would doubt- 
less listen to Whitefield with the delight, and emotion, and 
admiration he produced in the drawing-room, not with the 
conviction which he produced upon his hearers in the fields, 
What is wanted now, therefore, are preachers who can combine 
Whitefield’s spirit and Whitefield’s powers of expression with 
knowledge and reasoning powers to which Whitefield made no 
claim, and, in fact, never possessed; men who can not only 
proclaim their message with power as he did, but can, when 
challenged to do so, produce their proofs and credentials 
also. We want men who possess in combination the oratorical 
and the reasoning faculties, who can convince as well as per- 
suade ; men who can reason with the infidel, and alarm the 
indifferent. ‘These are the kind of labourers now wanted in 
the Church’s vineyard; in their absence all we can do is to pray 
earnestly to the Lord of the harvest that He will send such 
labourers into His vineyard. 

We have, somewhat purposely, digressed from the “ Life of 
Whitefield,” to topics which were the object and are the moral 
of his life. But we cannot conclude without recording our 
admiration for his character, and our satisfaction that Mr. 
Gledstone’s work is likely to revive the recollection and we hope 
induce the imitation of it. His own honest exclamation was, 
“May the name of George Whitefield perish so that God be 
glorified !” but we think that as the death of His saints is 
precious in the eyes of God, so the recollection of their lives 
and labours is calculated to be beneficial to men, and condu- 
cive to God's glory. We, therefore, heartily commend this 
work to all. Asa mere biography it is most interesting. As 
a record of the life and labours of one who devoted himself 
from his youth to a great cause, it is most instructive. And 
as an example of what a Christian minister should be in mind 
and conduct, it affords an almost perfect model. 

We understand that an effort is being made to erect in 
Gloucester a church in commemoration of Whitefield’s life and 
ministry. If any of our readers should desire to contribute to 
this memorial, the editor of the ///ustrated Review will under- 
take to forward their subscriptions. 


| cussion of first principles. 
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| Peeps at the Far East: A familiar account of a Visit to India. 


D.D., one of Her 
London: Strahan & Co. 


By NorMAN MaACcLeop, 
Chaplains for Scotland. 


Majesty’s 

1871. 
We do not expect a very connected record of travel, or a 

profound and exhaustive view of the natural and social features 


| of a foreign country, in a volume which modestly promises us 


only “ peeps” at its subject. So long as our interest is retained 
and attention rewarded by accurate observation, lively ‘de- 


scription, and intelligent appreciation, we have reason to be 


very well satisfied; and Dr. Macleod’s notes of his Indian 
experiences possess all these characteristics. Although pro- 
fessedly only dealing with the lighter incidents of his tour, and 
this rather in the form of sketches than a sustained narrative, 
Dr. Macleod’s book is held together, as his wanderings were 
controlled, by the firm connecting link of a settled and im- 
portant purpose. Dr. Macleod visited India as a commissioner 


| to report to the Church of Scotland on the condition and 
| prospects of her missions in India; and although this object 
| ils never obtruded on the reader, it was too conscientiously 


pursned to be ignored. Dr. Macleod’s testimony to the 
growth and utility of mission work, and the general high character 
and attainments of the present body of mission priests, is 
apparently impartial and certainly highly favourable. He says 
it is a mistake to suppose that educated men can be attracted 
to the task by mercenary motives, inasmuch as very few 
missionaries receive so much as £350 a year; while he has 
been told that six university men belonging to the Church 
Missionary Society support themselves from their private funds. 
He adds, after speaking of the number of contending creeds, 


| native and foreign, which spring to vigorous life in India— 


“ Let me here state my conviction that the missionaries in Cal- 


| cutta are well able to defend their own holy cause, and also to 


advance it, alike by the press, the pulpit, and the platform. The 
manner in which men must go to the very roots of all questions is 
characteristic of India. There is hardly a debate on general policy, 
revenue settlements, or social reforms, that does not involve a dis- 
This holds equally true of religion ; and 


| men wishing to know the real battle between every form of error 
| and Christianity, will hear more about it, and learn more of its real 


| local associations made in many of the mission services. 


nature in some of the best missionary periodicals abroad, than 
in most of our Church Magazines and religious periodicals at 
home.” 


Dr. Macleod strongly approves of the wise concessions to 
In 
one which he attended at Colgaum, there were native preachers, 
instruments, and music ; the singing was led by a native pastor, 
who was also a poet, and had composed several hymns. All 
this, Dr. Macleod observes, was in the right direction, and far 
better calculated to popularize Christianity than the old- 
fashioned attempt to introduce “ everything English,” to the 
very names given in baptism. If we would see the absurdity 
of such European appellations, he continues, “ Let us only 
fancy a Scotch child, of the Gaelic clan Macdonald, being 
baptized by a Hindoo pastor as Krishna Shastri Chiplunkar, 
and then let loose among his companions in Lochaber.” On 
the way back to his bungalow, the party, accompanied by the 
missionaries, native pastors, and their people, visited a Brahmin 
temple ; the priests ran from shrine to shrine, displaying their 
idols with much excitement. The native Christians expressed 
no disgust or horror at sight of the gods they had once 
worshipped, but “quietly mentioned their names and attributes 
and smiled at them as ‘ vanities.’” Dr. Macleod suggestively 


remarks that Christianity, even where it fails to make proselytes, 
exercises an indirectly elevating effect throughout the length 











sil 


and breadth of India. For the educated adherents of every 
creed—Hindoos and Parsees alike—are now eager to explain 
that their idol or object worship is only symbolical ; that, in 
the words of a native lecturer at the Benares Literary 
Institute, it is zof the image they worship as the Supreme 





Being, but “the Omnipotent Spirit that pervades the image as 


He pervades the whole universe.” 


Of native servants and workpeople, Dr. Macleod speaks 
He does not by any means hold 
them up as models to our working classes, nor does he in all 
cases place implicit faith in so-called conversions ; but he does 


with discriminating kindness. 
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“ Among first impressions of India received at Bombay, I must 
notice those produced by the educated natives. I can hardly 
explain why I felt as if coming into contact with something very 
strange and unexpected, when I first met in society educated 
Hindoo gentlemen wit their caste marks on their brow, and heard 
them speak my own language with a purity of diction and a correct- 
ness of accent which, as a Scotchman, | could not emulate. And 
these feelings were only increased when, during conversation on 
various topics— literature, philosophy and_politics—there was 
evinced a minute knowledge seldom found amongst ourselves, 
except in very well-informed circles.... 1 was prompted to apo- 
logise, as it were, for my country being obliged to conquer thetrs, 





BOMBAY HARBOUR. 
(From Dr, Norman Macleod’s “ Peeps at the Far East.”) 


full justice to their docility and fidelity where considerately 
treated. He indicates their physical characteristics by such 
humorously descriptive phrases as this— 


“On landing we saw a busy multitude of Coolies—so called, I 
presume, from their coolness—at least I may be excused from 
thinking so in the circumstances ; whose dress, as made by art, 
was as economical as can be conceived, and as made by nature 
ves a beautifully exact fit of tanned skin, over singularly lanky 
limbs, 


Of the native gentleman he thinks highly; and he enlarges 
earnestly on the grave responsibility resting on our Government 
when dealing with a people and a country possessing such im - 
mense capabilities for education, culture, and development. 





and to implore them to believe that I was really desirous to treat 
them as fellow-subjects, and as being what an Irishman would 
describe as ‘ bred and born gentlemen, and of the right sort i- 
tirely.’” 

Indian scenery has great fascination for Dr. Macleod, and he 
describes its varied beauties with the eloquence of affection. 
Speaking of his first impressions of Bombay, he says :— 

“The scene which meets the eye when entering the harbour !s 
one of the most striking and lovely in the world. Every other 
thought is for the moment lost in a sense of its beauty. The 
forests of palm-trees which, in the hot and motionless air, repose 00 
the lower hills, along the margin of the shore, attract attention a5 
being thoroughly characteristic of Eastern climes. ‘The islands, as 
they unfold themselves, with their masses of verdure, and the bays, 
and vanishings of the sea into distant river-like reaches, lost in 4 
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soft bright haze, above which singular hills—rounded, obelisked, 
terraced—lift themselves, all combine to form a complete picture, 
framed by the gleaming blue sea below, and by the cloudless sky 
above, full of intense heat and light of burnished brightness. 
Looking nearer, one notices the ships from every clime, and of 
every size and kind, fixed in a sunny mist on a molten sea—ships 
at anchor, ships crowding their masts near the wharves, and boats 
without number, with their large matting sails, and covered poop, 
dipping their oars in silver light, all going on their several errands, 
and a goodly number making for our steamer. Beyond the ships 
and masts, white houses among trees, and here and there a steeple, 
indicating the long land line of the Colaba Point, tell us where the 

















amous city of Bombay lies, with its worshippers of fire and of fine 
gold.” 


_Among the strange sights of a day in Bombay, Dr. Macleod 
gives an account of the asylum for infirm and superannuated 
animals, one of the curious resuits of the doctrine of transmi- 
gration. Here, in courts and buildings covering several acres 
of ground, he saw lame and deformed cows, melancholy 








monkeys, sickly dogs; the only cheerful members of this 
onental “happy family” being lively flocks of pigeons, who 
kept up their vivacity by frequent flights into the open air, 
returning to the building to be fed by ministering priests and 
attendants. Dr. Macleod next visited a Mohammedan mosque, 
whose cleanliness and quiet was in delicious contrast to the 
hospital ; thence he went to the weird burying-places, if they 
can be called such, of the fire-worshippers, the peculiarities of 
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THE GHAUTS, BENARES. 
(From Dr. Norman Macleod’s 
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which arise from the religious belief of the Parsees in the 
purity of the earth and elements. These “ towers of silence,” 
as they are called, three in number, stand on Malabar hill, a 
site of great value, far from human habitation, and shaded by 
palm-trees. They are shaped like Martello towers, and appear 
forty or fifty feet high, and as many in diameter. “A sort of 
shelf or grating is carried round the summit of each tower, 
which slopes inward towards the centre, and is open to the 
ground below.” On these the bodies of the dead are laid 
according to age and sex, and left to be devoured by vultures, 
two of which floated lazily overhead when our author visited 





* Peeps at the Far East.) 

these dreary edifices, while ‘flocks clustered thick as bats 
among the leafy tops of the palms,” watching till the priests 
should again ascend and leave fresh prey on the summit of the 


towers. From Bombay, Dr. Macleod takes us to Madras, 
Calcutta, and Benares, of which peculiarly oriental looking 
city we give an illustration. Dr. Macleod says no verbal 
description can realize such a striking spectacle, but he 


presents his readers with the outline with which 


supplies him :— 

“ The city rose high from the edge of the grand old river, with a 
strength and imposing majesty (from its’ height and the vast mass 
of stone) such as | had not before seen in the East; the river itself, 
flowing in a broad and rapid stream, forming a splendid foreground to 
the picture ; with its surface covered by every kind of out-of-the-way 


memory 


; 
picturesque boats, whose sails, whether white or saffron-coloured, 
whole or tattered, made each a study. The marvellous line of 








architecture was of every possible variety of form; the ghauts, or 
landing places, having long flights of stairs, and being continued on 
and along the river. These stairs were not uniform, but were 
longer or shorter, broader or narrower, according to each builder’s 


fancy ; but all were built of solid stone, massive, and apparently | 
enduring. Above these, and mingling with them in utter confusion, | 
were a countless number of temples, small and great ; while over- | 


topping the whole were fortress-looking stone palaces of rajahs, 
who had here their town residences, although probably resident in 
distant parts of India.... Nothing could be more unique than 


such a first glimpse beneath the bright sun and the blue sky of | 


an outline so broken, with forms so fantastic ; with brightest lights 
and shadows numberless; with balconies, verandahs, towers, 
cupolas, oriel windows, projections, recesses, and covered galleries 
endless and indescribable.” 


Dr. Macleod’s reminiscences have already been cordially 
received in Good Words ; and their republication, enlarged and 
revised, in this very handsome volume, with its abundant and 
varied illustrations—from the full page copies of photographs 
and pictures to the author’s own pencillings of an oddly shaped 
boat, or the eccentric outline of a range of hills—is an acceptable 
addition to the literature of travel. 


Varieties of Vice-Regal Life. By Sir WittiaM Dentson, K.C.B., 
late Governor-General of the Australian Colonies, and 
Governor of Madras. Two vols. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 


As these volumes embrace very important and interesting 
experiences, during twenty years in Australia and India, by an 
able administrative officer, it will be obvious that they appeal 
to a large class of readers. Those who have resided in 
or visited our colonial possessions will constitute a great 
number; but when we consider that all their relatives, friends, 
acquaintances, and business connexions are included, we 


must perceive that a narrative of the life of a‘man like Sir William | 


Denison, during its most active and valuable periods of ser- 
vice, will afford a variety of information not unmingled with 
amusement. If the information is quite of a local character 
and the amusement also, besides being technical at times, there 
will still be found an abundance of readers to whom all these 
things will prove a source of peculiar interest and value. It 
must frankly be admitted, however, that to those who have 
themselves been residents for years among the various scenes 
described these volumes will present nothing new (especially as 
they treat of matters that occurred so far back as the discovery 
of gold-fieids in Australia, in 1851, 1852) ; while to those who 
know nothing and care as little about our colonies, these 
volumes will present many pages arid enough. Such books 
are not for everybody ; but, for the reason we have already 


given, they will be welcomed and perused by a large number of | 


both sexes, inasmuch as the diary and journal kept by Lady 
Denison, together with her letters and those of other members 
of -her family, give a pleasing variety to the graver official 
correspondence and remarks of Sir William Denison. 

The first office held by Sir William was that of governor, or 
superintendent of Norfolk Island, to which followed his 
governorship of Van Diemen’s Land, now called Tasmania. 
He arrived there with his family (at Hobart Town), January 
26th, 1847. At this period Mr. La Trobe was superintendent 
(afterwards lieutenant-governor) of Victoria. Tasmania was 
used as a convict settlement when Sir William arrived. The 
island contains about 15,000,000 acres, and is something less 
than Ireland. It is considered, and we think with reason, 
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under the government of New South Wales, but was erected 


into a separate cology in 1825. 
portation to New South Wales, the increasing thousands sent 
to Van Diemen’s Land caused the free settlers to raise a violent 
outcry, and eventually the ingress of convicts ceased. 

On December gth, 1854, Sir William Denison received the 
promotion so justly due to his excellent services in Van 
Diemen’s Land of Governor-General of Australia. New South 
Wales was the parent colony, or at least the elder sister, eid 
the capital city was Sydney. At this time “ Victoria” and 
“ Melbourne” were only known as “ Port Philip” and “ the 
bush.” 

Sir William appears to know comparatively little of Vic- 
toria (capital, Melbourne) and less of South Australia (capital, 
Adelaide), and still less of the bush and bush life generally, 
The lady correspondents in the diary, journal, and letters, of 
course, know least of all. To an Anglo-Australian, or any one 
who has resided in Australia and the bush during a number of 
years, most of these letters must cause that sort of smile pro- 


| verbially lighted up on thecountenance of a denizen of Newcastle 


on being presented with a parcel of small coal. The passing 
remarks of the fair journalist and other correspondents of the 
family on bush-rangers, explorations, the “ diggings,” the 
Chinese immigrants, the bush scenery and life, were all very well 


| as matter of private letters to dear relations and friends at 


home, but should not have formed so large a part of a work 
like the present. The gold discoveries are denounced by all 
the family as an unmitigated evil, the great results not being at 
all anticipated. A “kangaroo” is certainly once mentioned 
(a tame one, who ate the only cauliflower in the garden), but 
the reader will not find an emu in any letter, nor even, we 
think, an opossum or a magpie. As for a sheep-station, a 
cattle-station, or a “ mob of horses,” the volumes are innocent 
of all such Australian characteristics. The journal and letters 
are rife with every kindness of the female heart, besides being 
full of good sense and cheerful disposition ; but there is a 
want of general experience and local opportunities, besides that 
the pens display little descriptive talent. 

Where these volumes really shine, is in the sound sense, 
the manly feeling, the good judgment, the moral courage, and 
admirable administrative ability of Sir William Denison, Per- 
haps one of the worst Governors, in the above important 
respects, that ever was known, was the late Sir Charles 
Hotham; whose quarter-deck tyrannies, bad judgment, sum- 
mary decisions (on hearing one side of a story), self-opinion, 
self-contradictions, and invariable wilfulness, brought about an 
insurrection on several gold-fields, and finally caused his own 
death from over-exertion and anxiety. The letter at pp. 268, 
269, relating to the diggers’ licence fee, to the abolition of 
which Sir William justly demurred, strongly marks the difference 
between two men, each holding governmental authority. 

It will be observed that the riots referred to occurred 
before Sir William had left Van Diemen’s Land, from 
whence troops could be sent to Melbourne much sooner 
than from Sydney. The case was urgent. The disturbances 
had really been brought about by the sudden commands, 
and counter-orders, and summary tyrannies (all with the 
best yet most stupid intentions), of Sir Charles Hotham, 
and they were not quelled without bloodshed. The proposed 
abolition of the licence fee was wrong, as Sir William 
clearly shows, and the reduction of it from 3os. a month, to 
1/7, and now to 5s. a month, has been productive of political 
evils, as the licence fee, or possession of the ticket of “ miners 


by some geologists to have originally constituted part of the | right” enables each digger to a vote for the lower House ¢ 
At first it was held | Parliament. The diggings populations can therefore do far too 


mainland of the continent of Australia. 


On the cessation of trans. 
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much towards the election of members for the Legislative 


Assembly ; and while there is no doubt sound sense, 
ood conduct, and superior intelligence, as well as education 


among the diggers, the great majority are as drunken as they 


are ignorant, and proportionately unfit to nominate the rulers 
ofthe colony. And this may be said of other classes besides 
the diggers. Hence the selection of many members who are 
only worthy of the tradesman’s desk, the mart, or the wharf; 
hence the obloquy cast on such men as the late Dr. Evans, 
and one or two more we could mention, on account of their 
learning and general attainments; hence the dominance of 
shrewd commercial screws, and those who can “boo” to 
Downing-street, like Sir Pertinax ; hence the low tone of public 
principle, and all sense of official honour; and hence the 
self-satisfied swindling upon small as well as large scales, to which 
some of the “ ministers of the crown” can accommodate their 
caoutchouc consciences as easily as they would upon any 
afair of trade or commerce, so that it can be effected 
with a show of law, and a plausible look of administrative 
economy. 

Sir William Denison’s remarks are equally sensible with 
regard to the barbarous treatment to which the convicts were 
subject in those days. It was this system that led in the most 
direct manner to the broad-day murder of Mr. Price, the 
Superintendent of Penal Establishments in Victoria. He was 
an “earnest and zealous officer,” writes Sir William, “ doing his 
duty; but his system was a bad one, depending very much on 
corporal punishment, and an organized system of espionage.” 
This was only too true, and being carried in some instances to 
excess, the convicts one day suddenly rushed from their work, 
surrounded him, and literally hacked, dug, and dashed him to 
pieces with their hatchets, pickaxes, and spades. Those who 
have read Victor Hugo's most terrible and truthful sketch of 
the convict Paul Gneux (published in conjunction with his 
powerful psychological monologue tragedy of “Zes Derniers 
lours d’un Condamné”) will readily apprehend the maddened 
state of body and mind to which men thus treated, and in many 
cases for slight offences, were inevitably driven. Happily, all 
this has long ceased. 

The view taken by Sir William Denison of our contests with 
the New Zealand natives—the clear-headed, most ingenious, not 
ureasonable, valiant, powerful-framed, ever-vigilant, and un- 
conquerable Maories—is characterized by excellent judgment, 
foresight and right feeling, as shown in the letter‘dated Sydney, 
April, 1860, to Sir Roderick Murchison. 

In 1860 Sir William received his appointment as Governor 
ofMadras. We can imagine the change to Have been very 
agreeable, for reasons in addition to the promotion, and more 
especially to the ladies of Sir William’s family. Lady Denison’s 
diary, journal, and family letters, continue the narrative of 
the vice-regal residence in India, in conjunction with those of 
Sir William. The preface gives good reasons for the value 
we should attach to familiar private letters. No doubt they 
do furnish views more freshly than the reminiscences of 
most people can accomplish; and it is also very good to 
obtain the views of different writers upon the same objects and 
questions. But the difference is not apt to be great when 
they proceed from members of the same family ; and it is but 
to common and natural for both writers and receivers of 
Ptivate letters to attach a greater interest to them than is their 
due as matter of public value. We think, therefore, with 


feat and sincere respect for the writers, that many of these 
letters might have been condensed, many omitted, and the 
Publication before us reduced to one compact volume, or two 
While wishing every fair success to 


of much less dimensions. 








| of Sir William with Lord Canning in 1861. 
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this rather portly work, we yet fear it will be a bad example 
for the legion of official voyagers and travellers. 

We have already spoken of the administrative ability of Sir 
William Denison during his residence in Australia, and we 
are not surprised to discover the same under the very different 
circumstances of his rule in India. Let the reader, who 
cannot fail to remember the insurrection and massacres which 
have taken place in India, take note of the expostulations 
In the conclusion 
of his second letter to Lord Canning, Sir William most frankly, 
and we may say rather innocently, as an official man, lets 
out a very nice little bit of his Lordship’s diplomatic con- 
science :— 


“You say, ‘I can understand picking a quarrel with the Nizam, 
and taking his possessions from him.’ This, however, in my 
opinion, would be neither just nor politic; and it is precisely 
because I do not wish that any occasion should arise to compel us 
to take such questionable’ steps, that I am anxious to see our rela- 
tions with the Nizam pla¢ed on such a sound footing as would 
lessen the chance of such’ afi occurrence.” 


It seems, however, that English subjects were often offen- 
sively treated by the Indians in Hyderabad at this period. 
We will conclude with two capital illustrations of vice-regal 
life in India, showing’ the character of the native Princes, and 
our Own single-minded, manly countryman, Sir William. The 
first refers to a Rajah, of very high-sounding titles, who 
cannot be induced to pay a certain lawful debt :— 


“ After repeated notices, at different dates, of nominal bids for 
the Rajah’s wife and children (probably intended as stinging 
insults; for, of course, no real sale could be attempted), the docu- 
ment’ sent to the Rajah by an angry creditor concludes as follows : 
—‘ But should you, Maharajah Rama Chundra Bahadoor, of Poo- 
doocottah, fal either to send down the above-said amount, or your 
second wife, son, and daughter by her, within the 25th inst., know 
you for certain that my old shoes or slippers will be issued and sent 
to you, to compel and demand of you to fulfil the terms of this 
condition. For:yow must bear in mind that you are not supposed 
to trample upon the rights’ and liberties of others with impunity, 
when you yourself wish and ‘expect your own rights, liberties, and 
privileges accorded you as an ally to be respected.’ It is evident 
from the above that the reception of a creditor’s old shoes or 
slippers is looked upon as a greater degradation than the sale of 
wife or children.” 


This next displays the indifference of Sir William to all 
official display, and the splendours of gubernatorial etiquette :— 


* It seems to me that people here have always had a tendency to 
the opinion that we, the governing race, must submit to the 
etiquette of the people whom we rule ; that we are bound to make 
all sorts of display, and to try to overpower the native by con- 
vincing him of his own insignificance. We accordingly surround 
ourselves with a sort of atmosphere of etiquette, forgetting that, 
when we have done our best, the most miserable of the Zemindars, 
or petty nobility, can and does beat us hollow on the ground of 
outward magnificence. He comes up to see me with elephants. 
horses, dancing-girls, &c., is covered with jewels from head to foot, 
is dressed in cloth of gold, while I sit quietly in a black coat and 
waistcoat ; and, though I have a guard about me, aides-de-camp in 
uniform, &c., make a very inferior show. My feeling is rather the 
reverse of the Calcutta one. I look upon myself in my plain 
clothes as the representative of the earnestness and power of the 
Englishman, and I consider that I lower myself by attempting to 
compete with the native race.” 

With this thoroughly English action and opinion we leave 
Sir William Denison to the respect, admiration, and sympathy 
which he has so well earned of his country, 
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Zoilers of the Sea. By Victor Huco. Authorized English 
Translation, by W. Moy Thomas. New edition, with fifty- 
six illustrations by F. Chifflart. London: Sampson Low, 
Son, and Marston. 


“When I said I should die a bachelor,” says Benedick, 
conclusively, “I did not think I should live till I were married.” 
And when Victor Hugo wrote—‘“I dedicate this book to the 
rock of hospitality and liberty ; to that portion of old Norman 
ground inhabited by the —— 
noble little nation of the| 





Well chosen, indeed, are the scenes and personages of 
“Toilers of the Sea,” to illustrate the inexorability of nature. 
The wild cliffs, the half submerged rocks, the weird and deso- 
late shores of the Channel Islands form a fitting background 
for the group of strongly individual, eccentric, homely-heroic 
characters whose histories are revealed to us. Prominent 
amongst these is Gilliatt, “an unpopular man,” who had 4 
strange and gloomy childhood. About the close of the great 
revolution in France, a woman, bringing with her a little child, 
appeared in Guernsey, and 
took up her abode in the 
haunted house of the Ba de 





sea: to the Island of| 
Guernsey, severe yet kind ; 
my present asylum, per-| 
haps my tomb”—no pro-| 
phetic vision had shown | 
him that sudden storm of 
revolution which among 
weightier changes should 
sweep him back to his 
native France, and make 
him once more a motive 
spirit in those wild scenes 
of social disorganization 
which in previous works 
he has depicted so vigo- 
rously. In his’ sometime 
island home Victor Hugo 
has left the memory of a life 
unique in its patriarchal sim- 
plicity, charity, and hos- 
pitality. While of the subtle 
and diverse _ influences 
wrought on his sensitive 
impassioned nature by his 
residence there, this volume 
is an ample record ; the pe- 
culiarities in disposition and 
habit of the almost am- 
phibiouscoast-dwellers, their 
fierce superstitions and un- 
orthodox code of morality, 
their strange blending of 
virtuesand vicesalikerugged 
and primitive, are studied 
from life. As in “Les 
Miserables,” the wrongs and | 
sufferings of the poor and 
the crimes of the ignorant 
rouse M. Hugo’s sympathy 
to tragic intensity; while 


From Victor Hugo’ 
natural beauty and moral ai 


purity receive his adoring Ce eae 


reverence. 
In a brief preface M. Hugo strikes the key-note of his 
story :— 


“ Religion, society, and nature! these are the three struggles of 
man. They constitute at the same time his three needs. He has 
need of a faith ; hence the temple. He must create ; hence the 
city. He must live; hence the plough andthe ship. . . . A 
triple dvayxn weighs =— us. There is the fatality of dogmas, the 
oppression of human laws, the inexorability of nature. in‘ Notre 
Dame de Paris,’ the author denounced the first. In ‘ Les Miser- 
ables’ he exemplified the second. In this book he indicates the 
third. With these three fatalities mingles that inward fatality, the 
supreme dvayxn—the human heart.” 





his curious familiarity with birds and animals, are wrought ! 


la Rue. 


“For more than thirty 
years no one had inhabited 
it. It was falling into ruins, 
The garden, so often invaded 
by the sea, could produce 
nothing. Besides noises and 
lights seen there at night- 
time, the house had this mys. 
terious peculiarity ; any one 
who should leave there in the 
evening, upon the mantle. 
piece, a ball of worsted, afew 
needles, and a_ plate filled 
with soup, would assuredly 
find in the morning the soup 
consumed and a pair of 
mittens knitted. The house, 
demon included, was offered 
for sale for a few pounds 
sterling. The stranger be- 
came the purchaser.” 





The woman lived in a 
haunted house, and did not 
go to church. She must 
be a witch ; what could be 
plainer? When she died, 
the solitude in which the 
youth lived became intense. 
“The Ba de la Rue was a 
kind of lazaretto, in which 
Gilliatt was kept in moral 
quarantine.” The character 
of Gilliatt— proud, reserved, 
and daring, is traced with 
wonderful minuteness 
through the superstition, s0- 

| litude, and suspicion which 
influence its development. 


THE COASTGL ARDMAN’S ooyceng His physical strength and 
Seley sih ie agility, his marvellous 
—s __| climbing and seamanship, 








nto 


many startling adventures, and detailed with half cynical, halt 


humorous comments. Among the characters of the story 1s one 
whose evil deeds indirectly affect Gilliatt’s destiny ; a study ot 
fierce and lawless nature, a creature born and bred to inevitable 
crime, such as Victor Hugo analyses with penetrating, pity'™ 
severity—one Rantaine, “the personification of subtlety under an 
His life had been a series of 
nces. 
om.” 


outer garb of enormous strength. 
eclipses ; of appearances, disappearances, and re-appeara 
He wasa sort of revolving light upon the coasts of scampdom. 
This is one of his coruscations. Near St. Malo rises the peak 
of the Décollé, a spot where the cliff is high and the sea deep. 
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The Illustrated Review. 


«A line of rocks in the form of the top of a lance, connecting 
themselves with the land by a narrow isthmus, stretch out there 
into the water, ending abruptly with a large peak-shaped 
preaker.” ‘To reach the plateau of the peaked rock from the 
shore it was necessary to follow a steep inclined plane. Here, 
one storm-swept afternoon, a man was standing, armed, and 
enveloped in a military cape. The platform was dotted with 
large masses of rock, coming to an end on the sea side in an 
open space, leading to a 
perpendicular escarpment 
sixty feet above the level 
of the sea. The man, 
wrapped in his cape and 
standing firm, with his left 
hand grasping his’ right 
shoulder, closed one eye, 
and applied the other to 
a telescope. Motionless 
on the edge of the escarp- 
ment, absorbed in anxious 
scrutiny, the stranger was 
watching a ma- 
neuvring oddly in the 


vessel 


“ The coastguardman, en- 
gaged in his duty, had not 
thought of observing the 
rocks at his side and at his 
feet. He turned his back 
towards the difficult cause- 
way forming the communica- 
tion between his resting-place 
andthe shore. He did not, 
therefore, remark that some- 
thing was moving in that 
direction. From time to 
time a head issued from the 
shadow behind the rock ; 
looked up, and watched the 
watcher.” 


A little black spot seem 
ed to detach itself from 
the vessel’s side. The gaze 
of the coastguardman reach- 
ed its most intense point. 
At that instant a man of 
large stature appeared on 
one of the rocks behind 


hm. Four steps only se 
parated them. His foot 
fell on the tufts of erass 


without noise. He made 
a third step, and paused 
again. He was almost 
within reach of the coastguard, who still stood motionless with 
his telescope. The man brought his two closed fists on a 
level with his collar-bone, then threw out his arm; sharply, 
and struck the coastguard on the shouiders. 


“The shock was decisive. The coastguardman had not time to 
uttera cry. He fell head first from the height of the rock into the 
sea.... Two or three circles widened out upon the dark water. 
Nothing remained but the telescope, which had dropped from the 
hands of the man and lay upon the turf. The stranger leaned over 
the edge of the escarpment a moment, watched the circles vanishing 
on the water, and rose again, singing. He did not finish his song. 
An extremely soft voice behind him said—‘ Is that you, Rantaine? 
Good day. You have just killed a man.’” 





THE HARBOUR BELL 


(From Victor Hugo's “ 
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This Rantaine has at one time been the partner of Mess 
Lethierry, a redoubtable seaman, with a large heart and a 
large hand, who had sailed round the world, had wrought hard 
in many things, “and in all kept a character for probity.” 


He had learnt to read, to think, and to have a will of 
| his own. He had a solemn fashion of undertaking to do a 

thing. He said, “I give my word of honour to do it, with 
sixty he settles down as owner of the Durande, 
the first steamboat to ply 
between St. Malo and 
Guernsey, which divided its 
owner's heart withan orphan 
niece. Rantaine, in appro- 
priate return for Lethierry’s 
charity andconfidence, robs 
him of a large sum of 
money and runs the Dw 
rande on a rock. By super 
human. efforts and against 
stupendous obstacles, Gil 
liatt repairs and floats the 
wrecked vessel. The climax 
of his efforts reminds us 
slightly (dongo intervallo) of 
the magical reappearance 
of the Pharoah in “ Monte 
Christo.” 


God's help.” At 


“Mess — Lethierry had 
jumped into his hammock 
and lain down in his clothing. 
Since the catastrophe of the 
Durande, to get into his ham- 
mock had been his resource. 
Every captive has recourse 
to stretching himself upon 
his pallet, and Mess Le- 
thierry was the captive of his 
grief. To go to bed was a 
truce, a suspension of ideas. 
He neither slept nor watched. 
‘ Towards the middle of 
the night he shook off his 
lethargy, he aroused, and 
opened his eyes. His window 
was directly in front of his 
hammock. He saw some- 
thing extraordinary. A form 
was before the window. A 
marvellous form. It was the 
funnel of a steam 
Mess Lethierry started, ard 
sat upright in his bed. Thi 
hammock oscillated like a 
swing in a tempest. Le 


vessel. 


Toilers of the Sca.”) 


thierry started. A_ vision 
filled the window frame 
There was the harbour flooded with the light of the moon, 
and against that glitter, quite close to his house, stood forth, 


tall, round, and black, a magnificent object. The funnel of the 
Durande stood before him. It was in its old place. Its fou 
chains supported it, made fast to the bulwarks of a vessel in which, 
beneath the funnel, he could distinguish a dark mass of irregular 
outline. In about the time occupied by a flash of lightning, 
Lethierry was out upon the quay with a lantern in his hand. It 
was there, entire, complete, intact, standing square and firm upon 
its cast-iron flooring. ; rhen Lethierry burst into a wild 
laugh, sprang to his feet, and, with his eyes fixed on the engine, 
ana his arm outstretched towards the funnel, he cried aloud ‘ Help!’ 
rhe harbouf-bell was upon the quay, at a few paces distance. He 
hain, and began to pull it violently.” 


ran to it, seized the 
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The power which has enabled Gilliatt to work this miracle, | the pages of the book itself its forcible word-painting of nature: 
which transformed the poor sailor and fisher into “a com- | its searching dissection*f the heart of man, its lofty lessons of 
bination of Job and. Prometheus, having the ocean for the | purity, self-sacrifice, and the dignity of labour. Though butg 
scene of his sufferings,” is love. With all the intensity of his | miniature beside a fresco compared to “Les Miserables,” it js 
powerful and concentrated nature, with all the enthusiastic | written with a fervid eloquence, elaborated with a loving and 
worship born and nursed in so'itude, he loves Lethierry’s niece | patient minuteness, which few but the author of “ Les Miserables.” 


and adopted child. bring to their work. ‘The translation is unequal, sometimes 
—————_-__—_- - happy, sometimes painfully 

“ 4 - | *% ¢ . eae ‘ . y 
Déruchette had the pret- literal. The numerous jj. 


tiest little hands in the world, 
and little feet to match them. 
Sweetness and goodness 
reigned throughout her per- 
son. Her family and for- | 
tune were her uncle, Mess 
Lethierry ; her occupation 
was only to live her daily 
life; her accomplishments 
were the knowledge of a few 
songs ; her intellectual gifts 
were summed up inher | 
simple innocence. She had 
the graceful repose. of the 
West Indian, mingled at 
times with giddiness and | 
vivacity—with the teasing 
playfulness of a child, yet | 
with a dash of melancholy.” 


lustrations are character. 
istic, spirited, and poetical, 
Altogether it is a book not 
merely to readand layaside, 
but to possess and study. 


Her Own Fault. By Mrs. 
J. K. SPENDER, Author 
of ‘‘ Brothers-in-Law.” 
3. Vols. London : 
Hurst and Blackett, 
1871. 


This novel, in construc- 
tion of plot, delineation of 


rest, shows a great advance 
upon ‘ Brothers-in-Law.” 
It is very satisfactory to 
find —- what by no means 
always happens—that the 
second work of a novel 
writer is superior to the 
first. 

The chiet feature of the 
present story is the cha- 
racter of Sara Trevanion, 
whose “fault” gives the 
title to the book. The 
portrait of this sensitive, 
excitable, wayward _ girl, 
who exercises a “strange, 
undefinable _ fascination” 
over every one with whom 
she comes in contact, and 
who is full of uncultivated 
genius and undisciplined 
passion, is very life-like, 


In the first excitement | 
of hearing of her uncle’s 
loss, Déruchette—the pearl 
and pride of the little com- 
munity, a maiden whose 
heaviest tasks are to culti- 
vate flowers and study her 
piano, and still the greatest 
heiress in the district— 
rashly exclaims that if any 
onecan rescue the Durande 
from the rocks between 
which she is crushed—sub- 
mergedat high water, grimly 
visible at low —she will 
marry him. Lethierry con- 
firms the vow. “ Déruchette 
should be his. I pledge 
myself to it in God’s name.” 
Gilliatt thenceforth devotes 
= gal Pre ve ots in and is worked out with 
ask. And he watches in tah! alte 
Déruchette’s garden to tell IT WAS DERUCHETTE ak Ragone 
her of his success. (From Victor Hugo's “ Zoilers of the Sea.”) gloomy; yet the story of 

“ From the branches of a ' this girl ‘has in it the 
clump of bushes, already thickened by the Spring, there issued ; elements of the most terrible of all tragedies—that of the 
with spectral slowness a celestial figure. A dress, a divine face, | steady deterioration of a noble, powerful, but faulty nature— 
amon shining Tah beneath the oon, Gili fl is powers | partly through the indulgence ‘of its own passions, pat 
with every posture. It was rather a gleam than a light —rather a through the influence of worldly training and asso mech 
grace than a goddess. The folds of her dress were exquisite ; her | Sara Trevanion loves and is loved by a rising young artist, 
face, which might inspire adoration, seemed meditative, like | Bryan Maxwell. ‘The influence each exerts over the other 1s 


portraits of the Virgin.” shown to be ennobling and strengthening ; Sara appears about 
to develope into a high-minded and unselfish woman, when, 
before Bryan had actually declared to her his love, a mis 
understanding arises between them, and an unfortunate chain 
of circumstances leads Sara to believe that Bryan had played 
her false in a peculiarly cruel and dishonourable manner. »aT 
at once loses all faith in her lover, and from that day her 





How the supreme moment of his triumph becomes also the 
seal of his despair ; with what tender, pathetic, sublime self- 
abnegation the rough sailor strives to ensure the happiness of 
her he loves—that happiness which is for ever to divide them— 
to what a frightful fate he submits himself when all is over—we 
have not space here to detail. No one need regret seeking in 


character, and general inte-* 
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character steadily declines towards evil, until we take leave of 
her, a hard, worldly, defiant woman, in whom all beauty and 
nobility of nature has died, through “her own fault "—her 
want of faith in God and man. 


needed at the present day—may be derived from her history. 
The character of the secondary heroine, Charley Masters, who 
afterwards becomes the wife of Bryan Maxwell, is developed 
with less skill. She is rather a commonplace young lady, 
redeemed somewhat by a very beautiful and touching devo- 
tion to her sister, whose story is a sad but interesting 
episode in the book. We should not have imagined Charley 
avery sympathetic helpmate to her artist-husband ; her love 
for him is somewhat spaniel-like, and not elevating to any 
man’s character. Bryan himself is well drawn: refined, sensi- 
tive, full of enthusiasm, but deficient in capacity in all the 
ordinary affairs of life, and terribly blundering although well- 
intentioned—where women are concerned, he is the very type 
of an artist. Some of the finest passages in the book are the 
descriptions of Bryan’s pictures. They show keen apprecia- 
tion of art on the part of the author. Here is Bryan’s master- 
piece :-— 


“In the din distance of this sea-piece thunderous clouds were 
sailing over a swirling mass of blackened waters, where a stranded 
vessel was sinking, every plank forced and straining, every inch of 
canvas torn. In the foreground there was a,slafit/rent in the sky, 
and a gleaming line of light, chasing the murderous shadows, fell 
concentrated on the figures of two men rowing in a life-boat from 
the sinking ship. Turning to the name of the picture in the cata- 
logue, you saw that the artist had called it “ Inte Haven.” It was 
not a painting to attract much notice, except from those who could 
appreciate the marvellous shimmer of light in that break between 
the clouds, and the effect which depended principally upon the 
mysterious gradation and evanescence of interfused tints. But 
there was such an unutterable tenderness about it, suggesting 
strangest and saddest meanings, that if you once began to notice 
it, you could not look at it long without being almost surprised into 
tears.” 


On the whole we congratulate Mrs. Spender on having 
produced a thoroughly healthy, well-written novel, the reading 
of which will be to many a great relief from the highly-spiced 
“sensational” morbidities which imundate .our circulating 
libraries. There is sufficient “ purpose” patent to be useful and 
not enough to be offensive. Mrs. Spender’s analyses of cha- 
racter display a good deal of perspicacity—founded,we fear, on 
her every-day observation of “ poor humanity”—and there is 
no doubt she will take a very respectable position among our 
lady novelists. 


The Feast of Famine; an Irish Banquet, with other Poems. By 
the author of “ The Last Thane, a National Tragedy.” 
London : Chapman and Hall. 


The author of this little volume..is a man of cultivated 
literary sympathies, which, in the brief intervals allowed by an 
arduous profession, find expression in smooth yet vigorous 
verse. His first poem is a vivid picture of the state of Ireland 
i 1846-7, when starvation and rebellion stalked through the 
country, and sorely perplexed statesmen. Nations, like men, 
have their hours of supreme agony. Happily, the dawn of a 
brighter day has opened on Erin, and we hope Mr. Worsley 
may prove the last laureate of her suffering. We regret that 
limited space forbids our quoting the really appreciative poems 
on Shelley and Leigh Hunt. ‘The latter appeared in /Jerro/d’s 


Magazine, and must have gratified its subject. 


There is no undue moralizing | 
over the fate of Sara, but a solemn moral—and one much | 
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The Poor Artist; or, Seven Eyesights and One Object. By R. H. 
Horne, Author of “Orion,” &c. Second Edition, with 
a Preliminary Essay on Varieties of Vision in Man. 
London: J. Van Voorst. 1871, 


We have here a physiological essay displaying much acute- 
ness and research and a charming story, in which the poetic 
fancy of its author has had free range. The whole book may 
be taken as a happy example of the use of the imagination in 
matters of science, and without endorsing all Mr. Horne’s 
conclusions, we may truly say that there is a suggestiveness 
about what he has written to which our brief notice does very 
scanty justice. In the story we are introduced to a young 
artist sitting alone on a woodland bank, and reflecting on the 
blindness of Fortune. He had worked hard in the studio of a 
popular painter, first in sketching backgrounds for his master, 
and eventually in painting entire pictures in his name. They 
sold well, and_the pupil fondly thought that a discriminating 
public would readily recognize merit when dissociated from 
reputation. He tried the experiment ; met with disappoint- 
ment, and made his first discovery in optics. The so-called 
patrons of art do not see through their eyes, but through their 
partialities and prejudices. Love urges him to make a second 
trial, and after a brief interval he stakes his fortune upon 
the canvas which his skill has covered. Unhappily a fire 
takes place at the farm in which he lodges, his pictures are 
consumed, and he himself is forced to flee to the woods, where 
he can make some trivial sketches, to supply him with the 
necessaries of life. lone with nature, he meets with un- 
wonted patronage. ' He forms acquaintance with the Bee, the 
Ant, the Spider, the Climbing Perch, the Robin, and the Cat, 
and receives from each a commission to paint some strange 
object which each has lately seen. Out of their descriptions 
he constructs a variety of sketches, although often at his wits’- 
end to know how to depict what their words failed to delineate. 
Nor is his difficulty lessened by the constant bandinage of his 
employers, who remind ‘him that he has only two eyes, while 
some of them have many, and those possessed of powers and 
properties to which his are strangers. At length the sketches 
are completed, and it is agreed that they shall be compared 
with the objects deseribed. Artist and patrons start in search 
of them: all meet»at the same spot and, to their general 
astonishment, find that the “\seven eye-sights” have been 
exercised upon one and the same object. The concluding 
chapters seem rather'to belong to the introductory essay than 
to the preceding story, and we cannot follow the author through 
them; but one remark we must add. We remember Mr. 
Darwin telling us many years ago that he was indebted to his 
own little children for many important facts in support of his 
theory:of natural history. They had been trained to use their 


eyes/iandsit was to use rather than to nature that the keenness 


of those organs was'due. ‘Mr. Horne seems to overlook this 
fact, and almost implies that the varieties of vision among men 
are as much the result of physical differences, as is the case 
among lower animals. But surely the analogy has no exist- 
ence. No amount of habituation would alter the form and 
capacities of an insect’s visual organs, while on the other hand 
a landsman’s eyesight ‘may very speedily acquire the telescopic 
strength which belongs to the sailor. If Mr. Horne would 
detach from his interesting book the charming little story of 
which we have given an otitline, and would illustrate it after 
the manner of “Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” we think 
it would rival that well-known favourite in popularity, and 
would deserve it far better. 
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innumerable dogs of the East, acquiring, at the same time, 


Bible Animats; being a Description of Every Living Creature men- 


tioned in the Scriptures from the Ape to the Coral. 


By the 


Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., &c., Author of “ Homes 


without Hands,” 
“Common Ob- 
jects of the Sea- 
shore and Coun- 
try,” &c.; with 
one hundred new 
designs by F. W. 
Keyl, J. W. 
Wood, and E. A. 
Smith. Engraved 


by G. Pearson. | 
London: Long- | 


mans, Green, 
Reader, & Dyer. 


Another of the valu- 
able series of books 
in which Mr. Wood 
provides information 
for the mind, whilst 
his coadjutors, the 
artists, do all that is 
possible to delight 
the eye. The com- 
bination is peculiarly | 
felicitous in this case; 
and it is difficult to 
say to which the rea- | 
der is most indebted, 
author or artist. The 
word-painting of Mr 
Wood is clear and | 
well-defined, but the 
engravings supply it 
with surprising reality 
and life. The Ape, 
with its long grave | 
face, and steady medi- 
tative gaze, seems to 
be defying all chal- 
lengers of the Dar- 
winian theory. This 
is the Rhesus, or 
“Bhander, scientifically | 
nimed Macacus Rhe- 
sus, plentiful in India, 
and held sacred by | 
the natives. But the | 
Entellus on the} 
branch by its my 





looking (to use Mr. 
Disraeli’s antithetical 
phrase) neither like 
“apenorangel,” would | 
give no support to the 
retrospective specula- | 
tor, who has occasion- 
ed one department of 
the Zoological Gar- 


dens to become so popular. 





a respect for even these poor prowlers, as Mr. Wood had 


taught us previously to do for the Cat itself. 





THE STORK. 
(From the Rev. J. G. Wood's “‘ Bible Animals.”) 


Bats spread their umbrella-like 


wings ; we seem to hear the roar of the Lion, to watch the 
spring of the Leopard, to be worried by the hungry how! of the 


for the prompt gallantry of Jacob : 


Foxes and 
hideous Hyzenas are 
| busy with their car. 
|rion; the more re. 
| spectable Badger, a 
night wanderer, watch- 
ful, and careful, ready 
| at the slightest sound 
of danger to plunge 
into the dark recesses 
of its subterranean 
home, plays his part 
in a really beautiful 
picture. Not less 
beautiful are engray- 
ings of the Bear, the 
Syrian Hare, yoked 
cattle treading out 
corn, and of the Buf 
falo with those magni- 
ficent horns which, 
while chewing the cud 
in its mud-bath, it de- 
presses so that the 
motionless head is 
scarcely <listinguish- 
able from the grass 
and reed tufts which 
stud the marshes. 
“ Nothing,” says Mr. 
Wood, “is more 
startling to an inexpe 
rienced traveller than 
to pass by a silent 
and tranquil _ pool, 
where the muddy sur 
face is unbroken ex- 
cept by a number of 
black lumps and 
rushy tufts, and then 
to see those tufts sud- 
denly transformed into 
twenty or thirty huge 
beasts rising out of 
the still water, as if 
by magic.” We pause 
over the pastoral pic- 
ture of the sheep, 
with their graceful 
shepherdess, whose 
figure and aspect 
would give warranty 
for the wildest rap- 
tures in which poets 
have indulged in re 
| spect of the fair guat- 
dians of the flocks. 
She realizes one’s com 
| ception of what Ra- 
chel was, and accounts 








“when he saw his cousin 


Rachel arrive with the flock of which she had the management, 
he, according to the courtesy of the country and the time, 
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rolled away the ponderous barrier, and onl out water into | in the Se riptures, from the Ape to the Coral,” ral,” defies any de- 
the trough for the sheep which Rachel tended.” About two scription of itself beyond the bare mention that “ the word of 
hundred years afterwards, says Mr. W food (who necessarily promise” is faithfully kept. Quotations from it may be made 





devotes a larger —— Beet ge: tat , at random, and none 


space than usual to 
this subject), — 


“We find Moses 
performing a similar 
act. When he was 
obliged to escape into 
Midian on account 
of his fatal quarrel 
wih a tyrannical 
Egyptian, he sat 
down by a well, wait- 
ing for the time when 
the stone might be 
rolled away, and the 
water be distributed. 
Now it happened that 
this well belonged to 
Jethro, the chief priest 
of the country, whose 
wealth consisted prin- 
cipally of sheep. He 
entrusted his flock to 
the care of his seven 
daughters, who led 
their sheep to the 
well, and drew water 
as usual into the 
troughs. Presuming 
on their weakness, 
other shepherds came 
and tried to drive 
them away, but were 
opposed by Moses, 
who drove them away, 
ad with his own 
hands watered the 
flock. Now in both 
these examples we 
find that the men 
who performed the 
courteous office of 
drawing the water 
and pouring it into 
the sheep-troughs 
married afterwards 
the girl to whose 
charge the flocks had 
been committed. This 
brings us to the Ori- 
ental custom which 
has been preserved to 
the present day.” 


And that custom 
is that at the wells 
thiely the young 
men and women 
meet each other. 
As much delay is 





be found without 
| their special interest. 
Yet selection where 
all is well told and 
/much charmingly il- 
lustrated, is matter 
of difficulty. Pass- 
\ing from the Mam- 
|malia to Birds, we 
| are induced to tarry 
| with the Stork—the 
| protected pet of the 
East, not only on 
' account of its kindly 
nature and filial 
piety, but of its great 
services in clearing 
| the ground of snakes, 
| insects, and garbage. 
| Aware of the impu- 
| nity it enjoys, it loves 
to haunt the habita- 
| tions of mankind. 


| “In many cases,” 
says Mr. Wood, “the 

| stork breeds among 
| old ruins, and under 
| such circumstances it 
is fond of building 

its nest on the tops of 

pillars or towers, the 

summits of arches, 

| and similar localities. 
; Sometimes, 

| however, it is obliged 

to build on spots 

where it can find 

neither rocks nor buil- 

| dings, and in such 
|cases it builds on 

| trees, and, like the 

| heron, is sociable in 

| its nesting, a whole 
community residing in 
| a clump of trees. It 
| is not very particular 
about the kind of tree, 

provided that it be 

tolerably tall, and 

strong enough to bear 

the weight of the 

| enormous nest; and 
the reader will at once 

see that the fir-trees 

are peculiarly fitted to 

be the houses of the 

stork.” 








caused by the arrival eh Wood had 
of successive flocks, LOCUSTS. ee eee 
there is time for | (From the Rev. J. G. Wood's “ Bible Animals.”) previously referrec 
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gossip, “and the = 
people have ample opportunity for the pleasing business of 
courtship.” 

A book which describes “every living creature mentioned | 


“The t trees , of the L ord are full of sap ; the cedars of Lebanon, 
which He hath planted; where the birds make their nests: 
as for the chasidah [the stork], the fir trees are her house.” 
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Of the Insect department of the 
of this devastator we are told that, 


“As long as they have a favourable wind, nothing stops the 
progress of the locusts. They press forward just like the vast herds 
of antelopes that cover the plains of Africa, or the bisons that 
blacken the prairies of America, and the progress of eyen the wing- 
less young is as irresistible as that of the adult insects. Regiments 
of soldiers have in vain attempted to stop them. Trenches have 
been dug across their path, only to be filled up in a few minutes 
with the advancing hosts, over whose bodies the millions of sur- 
vivors continued their march. When the trenches were filled with 
water the result was the same ; and even when fire was substituted 
for water, the flames were quenched by the masses of locusts that 
fell into them. When they come to a tree, they climb up in swarms 
and devour every particle of foliage, not even sparing the bark o 
the smaller branches. They ascend the walls of houses that come 
in the line of their march, swarming in at the windows, and gnaw- 
ing in their hunger the very woodwork of the furniture.” 


Well may Mr. Wood add, when qu it, We shall now 
see how true to nature is the terrible prop of Joel.” 


Notes on the Natural Llistory of the Strait of Magellan and West 
Coast of Patagonia, made during the Voyage of H.M.S. 
“ Nassau” in the Yearg 1866, 1867, 1868, and 1869. By 


Ropert O. CUNNINGHAM, M.D., F.LS., &c., Naturalist 
to the Expedition. With map and illustrations. Edin- 
burgh: Edmonston and Douglas 1871. 


The value of “notes” ig more evident than in the 
domain of natural history. Our knowledge of the multifarious 
objects included in the i of this science is, in reality, 
mainly based on the indus notes of the shrewd observer, 
and the facts furnished by the specimens which may be ¢ollected. 
Observing and collecting a basis of fact from which 
analogy and inference may aw their conclusions. No 
study has made such ‘in our time as that in- 
cluded under this generic term of natural science. Since the 
great Linné gave method and direction to it by inaugurating 
a rational system of classification (though in the department of 
botany later observation has led to a better arrangement), natural 
history has never been in want of deyoted students. The 
“transactions” of the various societies, which more especially 
cultivate different branches of this science, teem with records of 
their labours, and furnish abundant materials for the exercise of 
the classifying and reasoning faculties, in which the mere 
observer and collector have been too often singularly deficient. 
Such men’as Humboldt, Hooker, and Darwin form brilliant excep- 
tiéns to this rule, and their labours give philosophic dignity and 
meaning to a science which has hitherts laid itself open to the 
charge of merely hoarding up yolumes of observations and 
museums of curiosities. The study, however, has its as 
well as its scientific or technical side, and it has been largely 
laid under contribution by the modern development of 
mechanics’ institutions and the publication of illustrated books. 
It would, indeed, have been a thousand pities if the multi- 
farious facts which modern investigation has brought to light in 
this fascinating study had been confined to the transactions of 
societies, or locked up in the cabinets of the learned. Dr. 
Cunningham, in his “ Notes on the Natural History of the 
Strait of Magellan,” starts with the advantage of, to a great 
extent, breaking new ground, and we think he has done 
wisely in publishing his notes in the popular form which this 
handsome and well-illustrated volume presents, whatever special 
contributions he may give to scientific journals and societies. 
Glaced in the favourable position of naturalist to a surveying 
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government, and confined 
to a curious and —— range of country, he had great 
facilities for making eXact and continuous observations, and 
obtaining illustrative specimens. It is satisfactory to reflect that 
our fleet is at least occasionally employed in the humanizi 
work of discovery and the adyancement of science, which, 
indeed, could scarcely be carried out in some parts of oy 
globe, except under the auspices of a force ready to overcome 
any resistance that might be ignorantly offered. Dr. Cunning. 
ham, taking his journal for the basis of his narrative, describes 
his departure from England in H.M, steamer “ Nassau ” in Sep. 
tember, 1866, his brief stay at Madeira and St. Vincent, and his 
arrival at Rio, detailing the various specimens of plants, mol 
lusca, &c., he met with, which are more especially worthy of 
notice from their peculiarities or rarity. The most interesting 
features of Rio are lightly sketched, and the profusion of beau. 
tiful butterflies and other insects noticed. In the mos 
luxuriant parts of the tropics flowers are less abundant and fa 
less effective in adding colour to the landscape than in tem 
perate climates, no such brilliant masses of colour being visible 
as on our furze-clad commons, heather-covered hills, or wood 
lades blue with wild hyacinths, the great heat of the tropics 
urning up the plants. Life is, however, much more abundantly 
manifested in the bird, reptile, and insect classes, as well as in 
aquatic forms, and is more richly and variously clothed with 
colour. After touching at Monte Video, the expedition arrives 
at the Strait of Magellan, and its main work of surveying the 
strait commences. While this goes on our author actively 
occupies himself in observing the habits of the birds and animals 
he meets with, and in collecting specimens of plants, molluscs, 
&c. One of the curious creatures found here is the “ steamer 
duck.” This bird cannot fly, the wings being too short to sup- 
port the body in the air; but, used like the paddles of a 
steamer, they serve, with the aid of its broad-webbed feet, to 
propel it along the water at a speed of from twelve to fifteen 
miles an hour. This bird must haye a curious appearance thus 
rushing along, when its large sigg is remembered, one taken by 
Dr. Cunningham weighing thirteen pounds, and measuring forty 
inches from beak to tail. Captain Cook, however, mentions 
that the weight of one he found was twenty-nine pounds. It 
seems to be very difficult to kill, on account of its wariness and 
its thick coat of feathers, which is impenetrable by anything 
smaller than swan shot. As a dish it is very fishy, and only to 
be relished after a long turn of salt provisions has made pala 
table almost anything fresh. One of that fragrant genus to 
which the common skunk belongs, and which is a native of this 
peculiar district, was also tumed up. This brother to the old 
friend of American journalists is, it seems, “a beautiful little 
animal about a foot long, with a byshy tail of a rich brown 
colour, with two longitudinal white stripes on each side, pos 
sessed, like the other species of the genus, of an insufferable 
odour, arising from the fetid fluid which it has the property of 
discharging at its enemies ;”_ and our naturalist regrets that his 
zeal for scien¢e was not sufficient to induce him to preserve the 
skin of the specimen which one of the men had killed, as the 
operation would haye involved his being regarded as a leperfor 
a considerable time. The¢ap of the man who killed it was ever 
afterwards rendered useless; and the scent of this offensive 
little animal has been distinctly perceptible two miles off Monte 
Video. Fortunately these olfactory annoyers do not seem 1 
be common, as were many cther much more interesting b 
animals, &c., met with by Dr. Cunningham—cormorants, per 
guins, condors, albatrosses, pumas, guacanos, &c.—which, how- 
ever, we must not stop to describe. ‘The Fuegian Indians are 
only briefly referred to, they appear to be shy of the white 
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“tors and occasionally hostile when their predilections for 


wying are checked; but the Patagonians (whose stature 
to have been exaggerated) seem to have become quite 


home among our countrymen. ‘Their camps were visited, 
j guacano hunts carried out under their superintendence. 
ie expedition wintered at Rio, which gives Dr. Cunningham 
rtunity of investigating the district, and giving numerous 
westing details of the natural productions of this part of 
The work of surveying the straits is resumed as soon as 
weather is sufficiently open, and frequent trips are made to 
Falkland Isles and various points of the straits and along 
west coast of Patagonia. Asa contribution towards a com- 
de history of the strange and stormy regions of Patagonia and 
fea del Fuego, the work of Dr. Cunningham will prove 
gable. ‘The naturalist, whatever may be the department 
more especially cultivates, will be keenly interested in his 
ond of captures and his descriptions of phenomena ; while 
scientific reader will find ample material to interest him in 
frequent change of scene and country, and the record of 
gons, things, and people little known and associated with 
ch that is marvellous. 


Winter Journey to Rome and Back, with an Account of the 
Opening of the Ecumenical Council, and Glances at Milan, 
Horence, Pompeii, and Venice. By Witiiam Evitt. Lon- 
don ; Edward Stanford. 


This book is a striking illustration of the fact that when an 
iligent man resolves 


“To pour out all himself as plain 
As downright Shippen or as old Montaigne,” 


wil not only interest all who listen to him, but will invest 
most hackneyed scenes and subjects with new attractions ; 
lif, as in the present instance, he be evidently as amiable 
te is brilliant, create a personal liking, and realize for the 
t the delight of companionship on a pleasant road. Such 
been our experience on this “ winter journey ;” and such, 
think, will be the impression of all who read it. 

Recent events arrest us at Strasburg, where our traveller 
to have been gifted with something of prevision. He 
“It is a fine, well-ordered city, and bears all the external 

nce of a German town; in fact, when Louis XIV. 
ik possession of it in 1681 it was an Imperial German city. 
inthe year following its capture, Vauban laid out its present 
itifications, and it is now regarded as the strongest fortress 
nfrance—its citadel is deemed impregnable, its arsenal con- 

an enormous iron foundry, and one of the largest depéts 
wtllery in the kingdom, and, as the country round can be 
tly laid under water by means of sluices constructed by 
than at the spot where the III enters the town, the city is 
mught to be unapproachable by an army. Jn these days, 
mer, of advanced military science, it is perhaps difficult to 
sured of the invincibility of any city.” 

Ned after the penning of this remark, and the justice of it 

verified in the case of Strasburg itself. 

encountering those little troubles and annoyances 

which no traveller in foreign countries can escape, Mr. 

mil found one of his earliest compensations at Como, of 

he writes with enthusiasm. He starts for that place 

mColico on “ an exquisite night, clear, soft and still.” The 
metry of the hour which revealed to him the mountain 

at the head of Como impressed him much ; “but,” 
ays, “how can I describe the scene of enchantment that 
al, as we steamed down the lake and day began to 

t? The sunrise was in itself most exquisite; but to see 
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A very few months } 





peak after peak catch the golden beams and burst into flame, 
till the whole western range seemed crested and pinnacled 
with fire; to watch the crimson flush steal down from slope 
to slope, suffusing the mountain side with an effulgence scarcely 
surpassed by the radiant glories of the sunrise itself; to con- 
trast with the brightness of the realms of ice and air above me 
the deep gloom of the glens and valleys bordering the lake, 
for long after night had been chased from the skies it lingered 
in the world below ; and then to mark, as we steamed on, the 
varied beauty of the shifting panorama and the gradual trans- 
formation of the whole scene as early dawn unfolded into 
bright and sparkling day—all this was rapture unspeakable, an 
excitement almost beyond endurance.” 

Of course our traveller had paid due reverence to Strasburg 
Cathedral, but that at Milan seems to have impressed him still 
more solemnly. “What Como is to otherdakes,” he remarks, 


| Milan Cathedral is to all other churches, unrivalled and 


supreme. Try to picture a building twice the size of West- 
minster Abbey, solid white marble from basement to roof; its 
towering walls rich with elaborate tracery and sculpture ; its 
flying buttresses fringed with a fret-work of delicate carving ; 
the roof itself a perfect forest of clustering turrets and pinna- 
cles, out of the midst of which rises a beautiful lantern-tower, 
carrying a spire of such delicacy and fairy lightness that it seems 
to fade into the sky. On each point and pinnacle of this 
elaborate structure there is a marble statue glistening in the 
sun, the spire itself being crowned by a snow-white image of 
the Virgin. ‘The air above you seems to swarm with life, and 
as you gaze up at those radiant forms gleaming in the blue, 
you might fancy them to be a band of fluttering seraphs who 
had just alighted from the skies. Milan Cathedral, as it burst 
upon me that sunny day, seemed rather the crystallized em- 
bodiment of some lovely dream of architecture than the actual 
workmanship of human hands.” 

A lively picture of the Corso at Milan follows, in which we 
are shown the strange ways of the place; how oxen are the 
beasts of burden ; how ladies wear mantillas or black lace 
veils, and the women little knitted handkerchiefs for bonnets ; 
how the street lamps are on brackets from the walls, there 
being no foot pavement on which to erect lamp-posts, road 
and footway being all on one level; how mules are driven 
by the Milan cabby, and how he whistles and sings on his 
box; how the private coachman smokes as he drives; how 
the shovel-hatted priests flit busily about; how gay are the 
trappings and coverings of even the cart-horses; how bright 
and animated is the Piazza del Duomo, with the little shops 
on wheels that fill it by day, and go home by night; how they 
paint the very chimney-pots ; how the most decorated part of 
every room is the ceiling, as if people lived on their heacs ; 
how dainty are the shops, with their marble thresholds and 
seductive windows; how the dark Italian eye sparkles in the 
gay crowd of the Corso; and how there are life, and light, and 
beauty everywhere. 

Rome itself, the city, was a dis-illusion to Mr. Evill. He 
finds it difficult to sum up his first impressions of the “ strange, 
fantastic, bewildering, grand, dirty, majestic wilderness.” But 
the interior of St. Peter's compensated for all, and surpassed 
his expectations. It is different from Milan Cathedral, but 
each in its way is “a glory and a wonder.” They were pre- 
paring for the C&cumenical Council; and the fittings were 
superb : “red cloth, green cloth, gold cloth, gorgeous carpet- 
ing and hangings of crimson and purple; the workmen still 
busy, and the hammer and the saw making strange music in 
the temple.” Always impressionable, and almost always able 
to convey a clear idea of what affects him, Mr. Evill is singu- 
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larly happy in his description of what has been a thousand 
times described—the Coliseum. To the marvels of art and 
architecture he renders the justice to be expected from a true 
lover and tasteful connoisseur. We thread the catacombs with 
him, and are awe-struck and thrilled with their ghostly or 
glorious recollections ; we wander among the ruins of Pompeii 
as if they were just opened to our startled gaze, and look with 
him reproachfully at the beautiful mountain which committed 
the dreadful havoc. 

We wish we could accompany our author to Venice, and 
make our readers share his sensation—‘“ strange, quaint, 
curious, never-to-be-forgotten, impossible to describe”—of a 
first journey through its mystic streets ; they will seek this, we 
trust, and a hundred other vivid pictures in the book itself. 
Among these is that of the day of the opening of the “ First 
Council of the Vatican,” elaborate, impressive, and complete. 
That nothing should be wanting to the record of this remark- 
able event, he has added in an appendix an account of the 
closing scene. 

The fact that this volume is dedicated in peculiarly graceful 
terms to Mr. Charles Kent, the poet, who was Mr. Evill’s com- 
panion through most of this “ Journey,” will give it additional 
interest in literary-circles. 

It would be an injustice to Mr. Evill if we omitted to state 
that the object of the publication of his volume is to assist 
the Building Fund of St. Saviour’s Church, Battersea Park. 





With a Show in the North. TReminiscences of Mark Lemon. 
By JoserpH Hatton. London: W. H. Allen and Co. 
1871. 


There is doubtless good ground for the belief that those 
who laugh most in public, seldom smile at home. Charles 
Dickens, in his pseudo-biography of Grimaldi, represents the 
great clown as of a melancholy temperament, and many an 
eminent comedian has been firmly impressed with the notion 
that tragedy was his true vocation. We are glad to learn 
from Mr. Hatton’s highly appreciative memoir, that there was 
no such discrepancy between the public and the private life 
of the Editor of Punch. In Mark Lemon the amari aliquid 
was wholly absent. “The rich unctuous voice, and merry 
catching laugh,” attracted every one whom he met ; the kindly 


heart, and genial humour, gained him an ever widening circle | 


of sincere friends. Amongst the latter his biographer must be 
reckoned, and the only fault we have to find with his Reminis- 
cences is that they display here and there a little too much 
of the /ues Boswelliana ; though, forsooth, the interval between 
the lexicographer and the popular humorist was a tolerably 
wide one. The portion of the volume before us which we 
have read with most interest has been that which refers to 
Mark Lemon’s literary career: the details of the theatrical 
tour (which suggested the alternative title of the book) are 
of far less importance, and might as well have been curtailed. 
Mark Lemon, no doubt, was physically as well as mentally, 
admirably fitted to enact the part of Falstaff, but his claims 
to be commemorated—we will not say to be remembered— 
rest altogether upon the fact that he was the founder and first 
editor of the chief comic journal of our country. Punch, it 
seems, did not escape the common fate of new periodicals. 
In spite of the wit of Jerrold, Laman Blanchard, and other 
less known humorists, it had a hard struggle for life, and 
before it paid a penny was in debt to its publishers nearly 8000/. 
But when once the ear of the public had been caught, and 
its sense of humour awakened, the fortune of the paper was 
made. We regret to find that it was otherwise with the editor. 
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Although simple in his habits, and most industrious With his 
pen, Mark Lemon died a poor man. His investments wep 
almost uniformly unsuccessful, and perhaps the same imag 
tive faculty which led hjm to renown in the realms of fics 
betrayed him to ruin in the land of fact. The full story of jg 
life remains to be written, and Mr. Hatton tells us that y 
shall not have to wait long for it. He himself has 

us to welcome it by some charming pictures of the home fig 
of his genial friend. “TI see him now,” he says, “ his grey silke 
hair thrown back from his massive head, with his wife an 
girls about him, and I hear his deep sympathetic voice p. 
peating part of that wonderful story of the Man of Soros’ 
It may surprise some to learn that Mark Lemon was essenti 
a religious man, but why should he not have been? 
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“ Ridenti dicere verum Quid vetal ?” 





And those who have been the steadiest readers of Punch will 
be the first to aver that honesty and truth have always bem 
the characteristics of that popular periodical. 
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A Scholar's Day-Dream and other Poems. 
Hitt. London: Chapman and Hall. 


By ALSAGER Hay 







Mr. Alsager Hill is favourably known to the public am 
active philanthropist, and if sympathy with sufferings implied, 
corresponding power of expressing it, he would take high rank 
as a poet. Unfortunately we trace in his thoughts and la 
guage a vagueness and incoherence which we are quite sure at 
absent from his actions, and we are led to the conclusion that 
these poems were written rather for the relief of the philanthn- 
pist’s warm feelings than in obedience to the muse's strc 
behests. True poetry, we scarcely need remind Mr. Hill, ism 
mere pastime ; the verse that is easily written is seldom much 
worth reading. 

Still, as a volume of rhymes, always moral and genenly 
musical, we can give it unreserved praise, and as a fair specimen 
of the author's style we quote the concluding stanz7s of a shot 
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poem entitled “ An Old Man’s Christmas Thoughts :’— - 
“ It is not as it used to be wi 
In years gone by with mine and me ; ths 
For now the common light of day beec 
From these dim orbs has pass’d away ; tt 
The tell-tale silver threads my hair, ss 
And coldly comes the Christmas air ; / 
My very heart-beat seems to fall _ 
As echo in some ruin’d hall ; man 
For youth and friends have flown together, his « 

While I dream here in the wintry weather, 
And sigh for days gone by for ever, Pats 

Ah me! for ever! 
“ Oh, dullard heart, that will not hear 

The teachings of the vanish’d year! T 
Oh, foolish thoughts that cannot see wor 
’Tis better than it used to be! shot: 
For times gone by so brimm’d with mirth the ¢ 
But leave me weary of the earth ; sa 





There comes no winter to the soul, 
And through the mists I hail the goal ; 
Where hope and faith look forth together, 
Nor heed they aught of wind or weather, 
Or years gone by, gone by for ever, 
I joy, for ever !” 









Most, it not all, of the poems in this volume have appeared 
in the leading periodicals, whose readers may be glad 
possess them in their collected, and therefore more portable 
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form. 
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fe Secret Out ; or, One Thousand Tricks in Drawing-room or 
White Magic: with an endless variety of entertaining experi- 
ments. 
Own Book.” ‘Translated and Edited by W. H. Cremer, 
Junr. London: John Camden Hotten. 
To say of a man that he is no conjuror, is commonly to imply 
jut he is deficient in intellect. If there were literal truth in the 
, what an aid to education would this book be, calculated 
sit is to make conjurors of us all! Misled by the title, before 
joking into the book we fancied that it must be that welcome 
mity, a novel in one small volume. 
a practical sensational effects it must take precedence of all 
wvels, What bold villain, what unblushing intriguante dare 
wmpete with the performer of “a thousand tricks in Drawing- 
mm or White - - 
ic”? And we 
lave the authority 
i Messrs. Gustave 
frikell and W. H. 
(remer, Junr., Au- 
for and Trans- 
tor, for saying 
fut, “the most! 
ilearned may con- 
iently count on 
performing any feat 
mth ease, pro- 
fded he pay suffi- | 
Gent attention to 
the details of each, 
id acquire by 
lubit the necessary 
iexterity.” We 
gee with these 
gntlemen that the 
Wok may contri- | 
tite to the amuse- | 
ment of many a 
wal circle. But, | 
iis! what is to 
kkeon.e of the trade 
tthe poor ‘ Pro- 
ksors” of legerde- 
min, when every 
man may set up as | 
lisown magician ? 


Pisdilla’s Posy: a Fairy Tale for Young and Old. ByTom Hoop. 
With fifty illustrations by F. Barnard, engraved by the 
Brothers Dalziel. London: G. Routledge and Sons. 

The young will be charmed with this story in the true once- 
ipon-a-time fairy style ; the grown-up will be amused at the sly 
tots at the “ big gun” question and other political notions of 
he day ; and all will be delighted with the illustrations. There 
Sa healthy “moral” unobtrusively instilled throughout, and 
thammingly enforced at the close. 

Confident, indeed, in the just popularity of Mr. Hood and 
lis onfréres, we might well be content with this brief introduc- 
ton of the book to our readers ; but, in addition, we gladly 
woduce a specimen of the illustrations. Where all are so good 
he task of selection is difficult. Our readers will, perhaps, 
ward the prize differently. Our example illustrates one of the 
Most amusing episodes in the story. King Rumti had unfortu- 
lately “outraged the laws of fairy-land,” for which he was 
‘ndemned to petrifaction. The only mitigation of his sentence 








The Illustrated Review. 
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By GusTAVE FRIKELL, Author of “ The Magician's | 


It is no such thing: but | 





THE PETRIFIED KING. 


(From “ Petsetilla’s Pcsy,” by Tom Hood.) 
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which he could obtain was that the “ transformation should 
begin from the toes up,” in order to enable him to finish his 
article for the editor of the “ Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society for the Promulgation of Apparent Absurdities.” 
He was doomed to remain in statu(e) guo “ until touched by an 
honest hand.” His last act was to write “ just a line to brother 
Bungo, the regent during my temporary suspension of power, to 
get an honest man to touch me.” Brother Bungo, however, 
knew better. “Becoming aware that his transformation had 
begun, and that his legs were changed into stone pedestals, 
he composed—or rather, posed—himself to endure his doom with 
dignity. He submitted to the fate of being made a statue with 
more resignation and equanimity than would be likely to be 
displayed by any Englishman of note, if he knew how he was 
———— likely to look when 

| done in stone after 
| death.” The stone 
| figure after a time 
“was found to be 

| ratherinconvenient 
| as a piece of furni- 
ture in the library ; 

so it was removed 

by ten lords in 

waiting in acrimson 

velvet sedan chair, 

and deposited in a 


crypt below the 
palace.” Careful 
Bungo kept the 


key. Not to appear 
| totally lost to every 
paternal feeling, the 
ceremony of touch- 
ing the king for the 
king’s good was an- 
nually performed. 
Honest men were 
not plentiful in Ap- 
hania. At last, in 
consequence of 
| state troubles, the 
crypt was accident- 
ally left open, and 
a poor man in pur- 
fst ofa very humble 
vocation stumbled 
about the place, resuscitated the king, and established his own 
character. 


>. - 


For the Use of Schools, 
London; Longmans, Green, 


The Public School Latin Grammar. 
Colleges, and Private Students. 
and Co. 1871. 


On the principle of a proverb rendered classical by the author of 
“ Philip Van Artevelde,” viz. that “it is as well to eat the devil as the 
broth he is boiled in,” we suppose that as we have stomached the 
Primer, so we must learn to digest its big brother, the Public 
Schools’ Grammar. The sole recommendation of the Primer that 
was entitled to weight and acceptance was that the nine head- 
masters had clubbed an unanimous “ sic volo, sic jubeo,” and so all 
the feeders and grinders must perforce teach their pupils the 
mysteries of “ trajective or cui verbo,” and “ trajective transitive” or 
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“cuiquid verbs,” and a crowd of other new names for old gram- 
mar-friends. It provoked the deep, if not loud, execration of 
teachers, who had thought till then that the great security for im- 
parting grammar to young pupils was to make the doses of it of 
moderate dimensions; and of whom, while many preferred the 
Charterhouse Grammar or the Edward VIth Grammar, at least 
one, a very successful schoolmaster, had issued for the use of his 
pupils a grammar-ette, if we may use the diminutive, of the smallest 
conceivable proportions. Those who know boys best know how 
little they will digest, but the Primer credits them, on the contrary, 


Ti; he Illustrated Review. 


with an appetite for distinctions and divisions and definitions, and | 


a retentiveness which is certainly a very separable accident of 
their intellectual capacity, so far as our experience goes. But if the 
Primer puzzled and perplexed, instead of systematizing and simpli- 
fying matters, we must say the Public Schools’ Grammar out-Herods 
Herod. It appears to us an endless marshalling of facts of gram- 
mar according to an interminable process of divisions and sub- 
divisions, with the very slenderest modicum of intelligible explana- 
tion, and instead of this,the bitter substitute of crackjaw nomencla- 
ture. Dry, dull, and dreary, it utterly belies the reputation of the 
undoubtedly able author; and we can only conceive that having 
been dispirited by the small favour shown to the Primer, he has 
striven to bolster up the Public Schools’ Grammar by its quantity, 
rather than its quality. But this quantity is its bane, and that which 
its author remarks about the dificrence between the so-called “pure 
conjunctive” and “the subjunctive” in translation at p. 96, might with 
advantage be extended té-a vast deal of the matter of fact that is 
strung together throughout the volume ; viz. “the right rendering 
of this mood is not learnt from tables, but by exemplification, reading, 
and practice,” This, in truth, is the way in which grammar and 
law, and any other science must be mastered : but-such is not the. 
view entertained by those whose fiat in this instance is omnipotent. 
Yet if these have exercised a supervision, as in the case of the 
Primer, they might at least have eliminated repetitions. In § 25, 
under the head of Word-lore, we find a sentence about such uses of 
the dative as that in the expression “ contemptui habere” (p. 60); 
but a schoolboy would know that this sort of information belongs to 
“ Syntax,” and not what our ignorance used to eall“Accidence;” 
and, surely enough, in p. 284, we:find this dative explained “ as ex- 
pressing a purpose in constructions which generally form the com- 
plementvof a copulative or factitive sentence ”—in point of fact as 
the “dativus propositi.” Again, in p. 95 e, we are taught in the 
Word-lore about intransitive verbs, that “an accusative object, called 
Cognate or Functional, may be joined to an intransitive verb, if it 
expresses the function contained in the verb itself, as /udum in- 
solentem ludere.” But this too is anticipating the Syntax, which is 
copious, if it is not very explicit or definite about this construction, 
in its data touching “ the cognate accusative ; the accusative of the 
verbal operation, or the contained accusative,’ which appear to stand 
for much the same thing. 

About the anticipation of the Syntax in the valuable section (§ 66), 
on the use of tenses and moods, we do not so much complain, be- 
cause there is really a great deal in it, for which a pupil will be the 
better in compassing the translation of Latin authors, and for which 
we should be sorry he should have to wait till he has waded through 
250 stiff pages. But even this section is prefaced with a sentence so 


little adapted to the users of a grammar in schools, colleges, or under 
private tutelage, that we should not wonder if those who follow their 
bent, cut it, and proceed no further, 
the following :— 

“If eternity be conceived as an infinite straight line, with two 
movable points, A and B, on it; then the coincidence of A and B 
will signify infinitesimal or instantaneous present time (A B=(O): 


“Indicative Tenses” suggest 


- ee 
their divergence will give A B signifying present time less OF greater 
in extent ; their infinite divergence will give an eternal Present, 
excluding past and future.”—p. 161. 

What does it all mean? will some one interpret? Certain weap 
that there is nothing half so hazy in the Grammar of Edway 
Vith, or in what we regard as the best grammar for more advance 
students, that of Professor Key. 


a 
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RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


The History of My Religious Opinions. By JOHN HENRY New. 
MAN, D.D., of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


With most men the history of their religious opinions is remark. 

_ able only for its brevity ; with Dr, Newman it is nothing less than 
the story of his life. . In ordinary cases religious opinions are rather 
‘the result of circumstances than of conviction, and the averag 
Englishman, be he Churchman, Catholic, or Nonconformist, js 

quite content to accept without question the tenets of the sect 

wherein he is born, nor desires to be better than his fathers. Ther 

are, however, some rare. instances in which the outward forma 

, relief has been determined by long and anxious inquiry, and if a 
| the.outset the progress made in any one direction may seem to 
| have been halting and irresolute, we shall be more often right in 
_ ascribing this hesitation to self-distrust or habitual timidity thanto 
‘the alternating hopes and fears of a calculating spirit. Restless. 
| hess, the characteristic of this age, hasdriven some from the Church 
| of England into the Church of Rome, a craving for asserted a 
| thority or for a more sensuous'ritual has misled others ; but vey 
few changes which have occurred in our time can be fairly 


| attributed to mere ambition or lower motives. Certainly from 
such imputations Dr. Newman should be wholly free. It is im 


possible for any unprejudiced person to read his “ Apologia,” or its 
epitome, “ The History of my Religious Opinions,” without being 
convinced of the perfect candour andsincerity of the author. Sofa 
as these volumes constitute an appeal to the world against the acc 
sation of untruthfulness, they have abundantly served their purpose 
But they have done more than that. They will be read and 
remembered long after the controversy which provoked their pub 
fication has been, forgotten, because they contain the confession 
of one who, if mi 3 earnestly after truth ; whose very 
errors were dueto an unworldliness which even his enemies 
must admire, and of whom, in spite of his desertion, and in spite 
of his inherent inability, to. understand her place and _ principles, 
the Church of England has never had occasion to feel ashamed 
We do not propose to-deal with the controversial portions 
the volume before us, and shall content ourselves with saying that 
the appendices on Economy, Ecclesiastical Miracles, and Lying 
and Equivocation exhibit much subtle argument, and an acquaint 
ance with the art of casuistry which we do not possess. Thisis 
not the weapon with which the fight of faith can in this age b 
won, and it has a tendency to inflict as much injury on th 
hand that wields it as on the adversary against whom tt & 
directed. Dismissing from consideration this distasteful topic, 
we will endeavour to give as briefly as possible a sketch of 
Dr. Newman’s inner life, the key-note of which is struck almost # 
the first page of his narrative. Speaking of his childhood, he says 
“T was very superstitious, and for some time previous to my col 
version used constantly to cross myself on going into the dark. . -. 
my imagination ran on unknown influences, on magical powers and 
talismans.” It is not unfair to attribute to this impressionat 

temperament the power which in after years was exerted over him 
by those words of St, Augustine, “ Securus judicat orbis terrarum, 
which, he tells us, kept ringing in his ears, sounding the 

knell of the theory of the Via Media, and announcing the ™ 
triumph of the Church of ‘Rome. Sensitive and im 
aginative as by his own ‘confession he undoubtedly was, It might 
be reasonably expected that every thing he took in hand would 





be “sicklied o’er with the pale ‘cast of thought,” and that he 
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ould be greatly, perhaps unduly, biassed by every strong will with with its full violence. He was accused of evasion in the interpre- 
, | tation he had placed upon the articles; he was charged with 


which he might come in contact. And such, in spite of his denial 
of the fact (p. 73), we find was the case. 
inions were shaped by chance intercourse with a strong Calvinist ; 

a little later they were modified by the study of Thomas Scott’s 
writings, and especially by Law’s “ Serious Call,” a book diametrically 
sed to the distinctive tenets of Calvinism. Then arose a 
conflict of mind caused by the perusal of two such antagonistic 
works as Milner’s Church History, with its long extracts from the 
Fathers, and Newton on the Prophecies, wherein the Pope is iden- 
tified with the Antichrist of Scripture. He could not reconcile the 
two theories, nor could he determine to expel the one and to retain 
the other ; his reason, when duly instructed, forbade him to enter- 
in the Protestant view, but long afterwards it remained as “a stain 


At fifteen his religious | 


ypon his imagination.” On entering the University of Oxford he | 


became subjected to a new set of influences—all the stronger 


because they were personal, and not conveyed through the medium | 
ofbooks. From 1822 to 1825 Newman was associated with Whately | 


amd Hawkins ; from the one he learnt how to weigh his words 
and to,_practise caution in his statements, by the other he was led 
gut of modified Calvinism into what now would be called moderate 
High Churchism. How widely he and Whately subsequently 
diverged may be gathered better from the Archbishop’s controver- 
fal writings—especially from the “ Cautions for the Times ”—than 
fom the gentler expressions employed by Dr. Newman. With 
the year 1826, when Newman became Tutor of Oriel—the Col- 


of which Hawkins was Provost, and Keble, Hurrell Froude | 


and Robert Wilberforce were Fellows—the first elements of the 
movement afterwards cailed Tractarian were developed. Nor can 
itbe doubted that the ultra-Liberal tone which was the distinguish- 
ing feature of Oriel at that date had much to do with this move- 
ment, which may fairly be styled “reactionary.” Newman now 
aided largely to his theological creed. He became a firm believer 
inthe Sacramental system, and an admirer of the Church of Rome ; 
be learnt to value Tradition very highly, and by Hurrell Froude 
Was taught devotion to the Blessed Virgin and a belief in the Real 
Presence. A foreign tour undertaken in the winter of 1832 had no 
dis-illusionizing effect, but absence from home deepened in him the 


Wnviction that a great work was before him. He returned to 


nd in the following summer, and on Sunday, July 14th, heard 
Ur. Keble preach the Assize Sermon on “ National Apostasy,” in 
the University pulpit. That day he has ever considered and kept 
Bthe start of the religious movement of 1833. 


‘The narrative now divides itself into four sections, each de- 
Mriptive of a stage in the progress of the author's religious opinions. 
The first of these divisions occupies a period of six years—from 
1833to 1839. It describes the formation of the Tractarian party 
ad the gradual development of the Via Media theory. Briefly 
that theory may be defined as an attempt to construct a new 
Rligious system (opposed both to Romanism and popular Pro- 
tism) upon the basis of the Anglican theology of Bull, Laud, 
mond, and other seventeenth-century divines. The movement 

Was successful beyond the expectations of its promoters; the “Tracts 
fr the Times” in which its principles were unfolded attracted 
fiblic attention, and gained for it a large body of adherents, and, 
‘ina human point of view, it was the happiest period in Newman’s 
ie” In the author’s own words, the movement “ proceeded, getting 
wtonger and stronger eve yew till it came into collision with the 
Nation and that Church of the Nation which it began by professing 
ially to serve.” The first wg, tren ¢ of this collision were 
heard in 1838, when the Bishop of Oxford made some slight ani- 
Madversions on the “ Tracts for the Times.” From 1839 to 1841 Dr. 
n experienced a growing difficulty in reconciling his position 

with his altered feelings with regard to Rome. He had laid down anti- 
ismasone of the chief foundation stonesof Anglicanism. How 
tould he any longer have faith in the edifice when, as he avows, he 
an increasing dislike to speak against the Roman Church herself 
her formal doctrines? “I was averse to speaking against 
ines which might possibly turn out to be true... . I began 

ve misgivings that, strong as my own feelings had been against 

yet in some things which I had said, I had taken the state- 
Ments of the Anglican divines for granted without weighing them 
myself.” In February, 1841, Tract 90 was published, and the 


' 


| Churches, but the course was steadily downwards. 


subverting the principles of the Reformation, and playing into the 
hands of the Church of Rome. But although he saw clearly that 
he had lost his own place in the movement, and had forfeited public 
confidence, he was in no actual perplexity or trouble of mind. These 
were caused, not by the opposition which he himself had raised, 
but by the part taken by the Anglican Church in the establishment 
of a Protestant Bishop of Jerusalem. This was the blow which 
finally shattered his faith in the Anglican Church. “That Church 
was not only forbidding any sympathy or concurrence with the 
Church of Rome, but it actually was courting an intercommunion 
with Protestant Prussia and the heresy of the Orientals. The 
Anglican Church might have the Apostolical succession, as had 
the Monophysites ; but such acts as were in progress led me to 
the gravest suspicion, not that it would soon cease to be a Church, but 
that, since the 16th century, it had never been a Church all along.” 
From the end of 1841 Dr. Newman was, as he expresses it, on 
his death-bed as regards his membership with the Anglican Church. 
He rallied for a brief interval when he thought he saw in the Note 
of Sanctity a point of unity between the Protestant and Roman 
One by one 
the links that bound him to the Church of his baptism were broken: 
St. Mary’s was resigned, and Dr. Newman retired into lay com- 
munion, In the beginning of 1845 he began his Essay on the 
Development of Doctrine, as he advanced in the work he fe!t his 
difficulties vanish and his adhesion to Romanism confirmed ; before 
he had reached the end-he had resolved to be received. On the 


| 8th of October, 1845, he-left “ his kindred and his father’s house ”» 


} 








| 


for the Church from whith-onee he had turned away in dread. Phat” 
this volume is a faithful record of the mental progress made by 
the author from the extreme of Calvinism to the opposite ex- 
treme of Romanism, we cannot doubt. Is it our fault if its perusal 
produces in us more of sorrow than of sympathy? 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
We haye great pleasure in announcing that Lord Lytton’s 
health is restored, and that his Lordship has kindly promised 
to sit for his portrait expressly for this journal. 





Messrs. Hopper and SrouGHTon have just issued the third 
and concluding volume of the Rev. Luke Tyerman’s “ Life and 
Times of John Wesley.” It will be reviewed in an early 
number of this journal. 

ON THE 20TH ULT. the Hon. degree of LL.D. was conferred by 
the University of Edinburgh on Robert Carruthers, of Inverness, 
author of the “ Life of Alexander Pope,” and several other 
works. At the same time the same distinction was conferred 
on Mr. Wm. Forsyth, A.M., Q.C., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cantab., whose “Novels and Novelists of the 
Eighteenth Century ” was recently reviewed in these columns. 
Professor Macpherson (Dean of the Faculty of Law), in intro- 
ducing Mr. Forsyth, spoke in highly eulogistic terms of his 
“ History of Jury Trials,” “ Collections of International Law,” 
“ Hortensius,” and “Life of Cicero.” He said the University 
had to thank Mr. Forsyth for “ the liveliest picture we possess 
of the Courts of Rome, and of the position, life, and struggles 
of her advocates.” Both Mr. Carruthers and Mr, Forsyth 
were enthusiastically received. 





Tue Broap Arrow PEN writes with sufficient freedom and 
rapidity to satisfy even the wants of a transatlantic editor, It 
is as good a substitute for the perishable goose-quill as we 
have ever used, and we only wish that Messrs, Macniven and 
Cameron would still further increase our ‘obligations by fur- 


form that had been gathering burst upon the author and his party [ nishing us with a flowing, non-corrosive ink, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return volun- 
tary contributions; nor can he give any 
attention to anonymous communications. 

All Letters, &¢., for the Editor, and Books 

Sor review, should be addressed to Mr.S. RB. 








TOWNSHEND MAYER, 25, Norfolk Stree 


Strand, W.C., or to care of the publishers. | inve 





TO OUR READERS. 
Whenever difficulty is experienced in ob- | 
taining the ILLUSTRATED REVIEW, it is | 
earnestly requested that the Publishers 
may be at once apprised of the fact, and 
furnished with full ilisanesion. ; 





Back numbers are in print, and may be 
had from Messrs. Houlston & Sons, through 
any bookseller or newsagent. 

NOTICE. — Books intended for re- 
view should not arrive at the office 
later than ten days previous to publi- 
cation. In the case of ifiu lustrated works, the 
Editor will select those specimen blocks 
which he may deem most suitable for in- 
sertion, and will then communicate with 
the publishers of the same respecting their 
transmission, 





and § , 
SIX LECTURES ON ELOCUTION 
will be given by 
MISS EMILY FAITHFULL, 
WITH READINGS IN POETRY AND PROSE, 
at the 
WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
164, Great PoRTLAND-STREET. 
Every Tuesday Afternoon, at 3 o'clock. 
COMMENCED ON MARCH i141, 1871. 
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"WAVERLEY, OwL, PICKWICK, AND PHAETON PENS, 
827 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM. 
For their names see Cornhill Magazine for October, 1870. 





The STANDARD says—* The WAVERLEY will prove a treasure.” 
The MORNING Post says—* Thegonly who write much can adequately appreciate 


t, | the service which Messrs. MACNIVEN & CAMERON have conferred upon the world by the 
ntion of this really excellent Pen—the BROAD ARROW.” 
The IRONMONGERS’ JOURNAL says—*“ The mere stamp, *MACNIVEN & CAMEROK) 


would seem to guarantee the highest degree of perfection.” 
“THE PHAETON PEN IS A MARVEL,.”—Sua. 
(By Royal Letters Patent, granted 27th Feb., 1870.) 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


6d. and 1s. PER Box. 





MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Shippers supplied on Moderate Terms. 





HOULSTON | AND SONS’ 
WORKS ON GARDENING AND FLOWERS. 


( ARDE NER, THE (Industrial Library). 
A Handbook for the Professional as well as the Ama- 
teur. With a Calendar for Monthly Operations. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. . 
ARDENER’S AND FARMER’S 
REASON WHY. Containing some thousands of 
Reasons, assigned by Davy, Lizsic, Fores, &c:, for various 
Facts and Phenomena in the Cultivation of Vegetables 
Tillage of Soil. By the Author of ‘‘The Reason Why.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
This day (Third Edition), fcap., sewed. Price 3d. 
ROYAL ee SOCIETY'S PRIZE 


OTTAGE GARDENING. By E. W. 

Bapcer. Suitable for A Hy but pe 
ticularly for Cottagers, for distribution among whom pecx 

oes twenty-five copies will be forwarded post for 
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